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CHAFTSR  1 


TKE  KAftaa  ASD  mamizmott  of  tks  stjdi 
!•  TKK  PROBLSr: 

Th«  rtewt  Mtablitbauint  in  th*  United  Stetee  of 
tR  optratlt^tl  aitiilo  forco  hat  foeustd  attention  on  the 
Clfaiitie  ttek  bf  atnacing  simultaneously  tho  inany  facets 
of  sdssile  dsirtlop^nt,  test«8ite  construction,  eonstrue* 
tioa  and  dsplo]h>OBt  of  sites  throughout  the  country,  and 
sotiTStion  of  the  eon}»loted  hardware  and  facilities  into 
oporatiTs  wsspoa  systsas.  The  planning  and  controlling 
of  this  sffes*t  was  based  on  the  eoneept  of  concurrency, 
imrelviag  the  oooprtssloa  of  tise-seheduling  fron  the  st;rt 
of  tho  dSToloposBt  of  tho  weapon  system  until  it  retched 
the  iRTentory  stags*  The  slst^rats  and  complex  techniques 
dtvolopod  to  eontsxrl  this  program  ere  but  n  snail  portion 
of  thee#  being  stndlod  and  rsflned  by  the  United  States 
Air  Foret*  Anotbsr  eontrol  systsa  currently  in  use  was 
deo^ped  by  the'  Strategic  Air  Command  to  aid  in  their 
nanagtriel  probleme* 

Hj#  Kanagesent  Comrol  System  was  instituted  by  the 
Strstagie  Air  Command  during  the  early  fifties  in  response 
to  tbf  Rood  for  absolute  control  of  a  8tri?ce-force  dis- 
pfWMKl  %m>rld<^dt,  but  capablt  of  instant  response  to 


pomumArn  Zt  still  sonrlrts  In  atueh  tht  taat  fors 
M  Inltlnlly  dtvlsfd.  Th*  Strttngie  .  *r  Comand  currently 
CMqpriSM  $16.2  WLUicn  worth  of  resources,  and  a  quarter 
ailliMi  pSTMUiA*  Zt*s  operating  budget  exceeds  ^1.8 
blUlott.  A  n.«xt1)le,  sophisticated  control  system  is 
..^ndstory  if  tbM«  resources  are  to  be  aaintained  in  the 
rMpdiMigjMpestttre  demoded  of  thes. 

It  weighs  purpose  of  this  ineestigstion  and  analyst 
(1)  to  dmeribe  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  Msnageaent 
Control  Cystea  as  used  by  the  Strategic  Air  Co.-t-mand  and  the 
Taetioal  Air  Cermwid;  (2)  to  outline  the  requirements  of 
each  of  these  eoanands  for  an  Integrated  control  system; 

(3)  to  iq9|Hraise  the  efficiency  end  effectiveness  of  the 
KsttSCMMOt  Control  Systen;  (4)  to  examine  the  spplicability 
of  the  ayetee  to  ether  erganltatlons;  and  (5)  to  suggest 
peetible  refinments  and  corrections  to  the  system. 

II.  IKPCR7Ai'CB  AND  SCOPE  Cr  .'HE  STUDT 

11**  force  is  faced  ■vlth  the  prob?.em  of  maintain- 
ii^  an  ewoepeee  force  capable  of  instant  retaliation  vlth 
anSithlletiee  etrangth  tgainst  any  aggressor’s  wsmaking 
e^peeity.  Vlth  t)M  emphasis  on  deterrence  of  aggression, 
it  has  been  neoeaeaxy  to  sustain  this  effort  ever  a  pro- 
tfteted  pwriod.  The  cost  of  this  to  the  Nation  has  been 


igrsat,  and  the  resources  available  are  not  unlisnited.  The 
annual  cost  of  equipping,  maintaining,  r.rj  cperatirsg  the 
Air  Force,  currently  about  vl5.9  billion,^  is  16  per  cunt 
of  the  Federal  administrative  budget  and  close  to  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  country's  gross  national  product. 
Necessarily,  then,  the  amount  of  money  and  resources 
expended  by  the  military  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the 
econo.T.y.  If  these  limitations  are  not  recognised  and 
heeded,  the  resultant  force  might  provide  a  naxinum  of 
short-run  security  at  the  expense  of  future  economic  growth, 
end  so,  -weaken  the  Nation's  long-run  ability  to  resist 
aggression.  Cost,  along  with  military  aspects,  must  be 
considered  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  neroscace 


lorce. 


Even  so,  the  price  for  maintaining  the  oeace  is 


enormous.  In  part,  this  is  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
defending  against  a  potential  force  -which  can  be  delivered 
from  almost  any  direction.  The  length  of  time  from  initial 
detection  of  the'  enemy  attack  to  his  time-o-/er-target  has 
shr'unken  to  aoout  t-wenty  Rin-utss.  A  defense  against  a 
threat  such. as  this  requires  extremely  comolex,  specialised 
equipment  operated  by  highly  skilled  technicians.  It  must 


united  States  Bureau  of  the  5ud~et.  The  t-udf’er 
nniiSl  SlLlifJ,  Covernm.ent-1965  (Nashin^-ton:  '  Gov«?H^^  ~~ 
Brintin,’;  bri'ice,  19 04;,  p.  2I2. 
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be  flexible  to  counter  various  tactics,  and  incorporate  the 
latest  advances  of  our  rapidly  changins  technoloiiies.  Each 
of  these  requisites  is  expensive,  and  v;i thou t  proper  control, 


prohibitively  so. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  problems  of  the  commander  of 
p  combat  organization  is  to  maintain  a  constant  and  ade¬ 
quate  state  of  readiness  v:ith  limited  resources  of  men  and 
materiel.  The  only  vray  this  is  possible  is  by  establish¬ 
ing  proper  objectives  and  directing  the  entire  organization 
tcv;ard  them.  A  necessary  correlate  is  a  responsive,  informa¬ 
tive  control  system. 


A  second,  compelling  reason  for  an  organisation  such 
as  the  Strategic  Air  Command  to  have  elaborate  controls 
over  its  subordinate  units  is  the  totality  of  the  type  war¬ 
fare  for  which  it  prepares.  Per  them,  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  test  their  capabilities  under  conditions  and  then 

make  adjustments  for  deficiencies.  So,  the  control  system 
must  provide  the ,  co.mmander  v.’ith  information  which  is  a 
reslisi^ic  Sj.mulat>ion  of  comoat  potential.  This  information 
must  be  both  timely  and  complete. 

VEaile  much  has  been  done  to  perfect  the  I'anngement 
ucnt-ol  OjfStcm,  a  constant  reviev;  is  necessary  to  further 
adapt  the  system  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  using  agency. 

Limitations  tp.the  study.  The  major  focus  of  the 
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i:-udy  is  on  oyalnctlns  tho  eff ocniveness  and  eif-icicncy  of 
the  Ksncre-ier.t;  Control  System.  The  investigation  only 
incidentally  concerns  an  cisseso.meri^  oi  tns  individual  ^ 
items  covered  by  the  system.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
variance  between  the  two  users,  the  Strategic  Air 

Command  and  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  and  partly  to  the 
classified  nature  of  some  of  them— particularly  those  in 
the  Operations  area. 

An  examination  of  the  objectives  and  organisation 
of  the  using  commands  is  includ^^d  only  to  establish  para¬ 
meters  for  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  control  system. 


III.  PHEVIOUS  IX’/SiTIGATIOJ^S  0?  THE  SUBJECT 


The  Management  Control  System  is  subject  to  constant 
review,  and  recommendations  for  its  improvement  are  specific- 
ally  encouraged  by  the  implementing  regulations.  Kov;ever, 
the  main  focus  of  these  studies  has  been  toward  perfecting 
the  standards,  and ' ad justing  the  u-cights  given  items.  More 
is  wj'ittcn  about  this  portion  of  the  system  in  the  next 
chapter.  In  addition,  as  a  system  embracing  almost  150,000 
persons,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Management 
Control  System  has  been  examined  in  rtaff  studies  and  re¬ 
lated  studios  by  at  least  sene  of  .  ..  ,  men.  Criminal 
essays  are  required  by  various  Air  Torce  schools  for  gradua- 


t:.idn,  and  the  systen  alnoat  certainl."  h.’^s  been  the  subject 
of  30"s  of  th€;se. 

Hev/ever,  nost  of  those  studies  are  concerned  v/ith 
either  r.easuring  standards  involved  or  assessing  the  degree 
cf  equivalence  of  the  reportsv  with  the  actual  performance, 
Kone  of  these  have  been  received  by  the  I'isnagement  Analysis 
jivlsion  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  organisation 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  system  review.  The  chief 
of  this  division  has  encouraged  this  .particular  study, ^ 
Further,  the  Air  University  Library  at  I';ax'.;ell  Air  Force 
Ease  has  no  studies  of  the  system  on  file. 


IV.  ORGArCIZATIOH  0?  7HS  THESIS 


The  thesis  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  Chapter  I 
is  an  introduction  to  the  study.  Definitions  cf  terms  as 
they  are  used  in  this  thesis  are  contained  in  Appendix  A. 
Chapter  II  contains  a  descriptive  investigntion  of  the 
r-.an.age.-.ent  Control  System  as  used  by  both  the  Strategic  Ai* 
Command  and  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  Comparisons  are 
drawn  between  the  tv;o  systems  to  reflect,  in  some  cases, 
the  differences  between  the  two  commands  vrith  their  con- 


2inneckcr!""L;c^''?S,”l96i;!^  "■ 


Chcipfcer  III  is  a  hi3torical  invest;i>*'’t.lon  of  funda- 
•  icr.t'ils ,  o'lG  '.cnt;!- ,  ar.d  recuircsMents  of  v.-.:riQU'5  control 
cystcas.  Individual  factors  of  each  are  selected  for 
rheir  applicability  to  a  nilitary  control  3yste:c.  Finally, 
the  Ilnna^ne'ient  Control  Slystem  is  appraised,  according  to 
these  selected  qualifications. 

Chapter  IV  is  a  continuation  of  the  qualitative 
study  be.^run  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  contains  a 
subjective  evaluation  of  the  liauagement  Control  System  based 
on  the  opinions  and  experiences  of  individuals  v;orking  v;ith- 
in  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Chapter  V  is  a  summary  of  the  major  findings,  and 
contains  conclusions  based  on  the  findings  of  the  various 
investigations.  This  latter  section  also  includes  sugges- 
ons  for  improvement  of  the  Management  Control  System. 


CHAPTER  II 


DRSCRIPno:;  of  the  KANAGEf^ENT  COA’TROL  SYSTS'!,  THE  TACTICAL 
AIR  CCMI-LAICD,  AHD  TK3  STRATEGIC  AIR  CCrcaKD 


This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
Manage:nent  Control  Systems  used  by  the  Tactical  Air  Coanand 
(TAG)  and  the  Strategic  Air  Cormand-  (SACj.  It  details  the 
objectives  of  the  system,  and  the  scoring  procedures. 

Actual  cc.nputations  of  , several  scored  itens  are  included 
as  exanplea  of  the  recording  process;  these  results  are 
5 Iso  shown  in  their  final-report  fornat. 

The  second  najor  part  of  this  chapter  is  a  brief 
record  of  the  tnissions,  operations,  and  needs  of  SAC  and 
TAG.  This  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  inquiry 
into  the  effectiveness  of  the  I-'anagement  Control  System. 


THE  r-LAIJAGH-IENT  CONTROL  SYoTE-I 


The  Management  Control  System,  also  referred  to  as 
XCS,  is  a  detailed  procedure  for  uniformly  and  precisely 
neasuring  mission  capability  and  management  of  resources  of 
fo  of  the  United  States  Air  Force’s  combat  commands — Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Command  and  Tactical  Air  Command.  It  provides  a 
method  for  identifying  problem  areas  and  defining  'o  action 
required  at  all  levels  to  correct  the  problems.  Beyond 


bein  ’,  a  purn  control  -  .  it  it  alee  pertly  an  infor.r.a- 

tier,  eyeten  and  partly  s  rtli-'.::  ovste;.!.*  The  profit  and 
less  state r.ent  of  business  orraninstiens  is  sinilar  in 
principle  to  the  ''ana  ^enent  Control  Stater.cnt,  the  naior 
nyate-!  report.  Unlike  the  najor  accounting  and  control 
nyster-s  of  business,  the  IlCS  measures  performance  in  terms 
of  fixed  numbers  of  points  rather  than  doll.trs.  The 
number  of  points  alloted  to  each  function  vary  according 
•;c  the  amount  of  command  emphasis  desired. 

Installed  in  19U9  the  Strategic  .A.ir  Com..mr.nd,  the 
li.ansgement  Control  Syste.m  was  altered  and  adapted  during 
the  early  fifties  to  aid  in  the  control  of  the  -nation's 
growing  strategic  bomber  force.  Since  that  ti.me  the 
methods  of  reporting  have  been  .modified,  the  items  being 
measured  have  changed,  and  the  points  of  emph.-sis  have  been 
altered,  but  the  main  objectives  of  the  system  have  remained 
constant  throughout  this  evolution.  It  still  exists  as  an 
integr.al  part  of  the  total  management  sy-tom  to  aid  co.m- 
menders  nt  all  I'evels  in  directing  their  orrenitations  to 
the  accomolishment  of  the  mission. 


y^r-ieaccuarters  Tac.  Leal  .Ur  Ccm-irnd,  ?/.C  Lm-.runl  dumber 
IZIr-I  h-'imagement  Control  System]  (L.cngiey  ;.ir  rorce 

l.-ise,  va.  ,  only  19o5,',  p.  i:  he'  ■  'uarter.':  Strategic  .iir 
Command,  SM  .'Lanugl  humler  Jol.  I  flAC  .".anamcment 

Control  Systc-'iJ  (bffutt  AirVorce  Rase,  horr.,  January  190^), 
r.  i;  and  Albert  L.  Pearl,  ’'The  ‘3.’.C  .’'.anagc".c.nt  Control 
ovstem,’’  A j r  University  ''u.arterlv  Review,  Vol.  .-LIII  L.'o.  4 
Cummer  i9oC,  p.  lb. 
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Genyr.^l  ’.Walter  Sweeny,  Jr.  used  the  systerr. 
fully  as  cor.'nnnder  of  SAC’s  Ei3hth  Air  Force.  Upon  assign- 
"icnt  as  Cornrander ,  Tactical  Air  Cosiraand,  he  installed  the 
systern  in  that  command,  uliile  there  vre  minor  differences 
between  the  systems  used  by  SAC  and  TAG,  they  are  identical 
in  their  rinior  aspects.  The  differences  are  due  to  vari¬ 
ances  in  the  objectives  and  operations  of  the  tvro  commands 
•which  are  treated  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  objectives  of  the  system  are  to: 

a.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  unit  toward 
attaining  and  maintaining  combat  capability. 

b.  Determine  the  status  of  important  tactical 
management  and  base  management  functions  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  command  standards  and  goals. 

c.  Relate  availability  and  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  resources  to  the  requirements  of  assigned 
tasks . 

d.  Provide  the  indicators  of  problem  areas  which 
affect  the  command  mission. 

e.  Emphasize  functions  and  programs  vital  to  main¬ 
taining  combat  capability.* 

If  all  of  these  objectives  and  the  basic  spirit  of 
::CS  were  summed  up  in  one  sentence,  it  would  be  something 
close  to  the  last  objective  listed:  "Emphasize  functions 
and  programs  vital  to  maintaining  combat  capability."^  The 

2}^e3dquarters  Strategic  Air  Command,  on.  cit . ,  p.  1-1. 

^Ibid. 
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wide  range  of  coverage  of  MCS  is  suggested  by  the  vrord 
"maintaining^.  This  requires  a  flexible,  responsive  tool 
vv’hich  is  cspa^blo  of  reacting  positively  to  changes  in 
comraand  objectives.  The  syste.-n  is  designed  to  implement 
the  new  requirement  as  well  as  sustain  the  established 
operation  as  long  as  it  is  needed.  It  does  this,  primarily, 
through  its  capability  for  altering  the  focus  of  command 
emphasis.  This  is  accomplished  by  varying  the  relative 
v-eight  of  the  scored  items 

The  Scoring  Procedure 

Approximately  forty  items  are  scored  under  KCS.  The 
scoring  is  done  monthly  with  major  surmnaries  each  three 
months.  The  number  of  items  scored  is  not  important  as  it 
can  change  in  response  either  to  a  new  requirement  or  to 
the  decline  or  de-emphasis  of  one  in  c^^ing.  However,  the 
distribution  of  points  to  the  varirur.  areas  is  important. 

The  Operations  area  receives  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
possible  points;  Materiel  receives  about  35  per  cent; 
Personnel  receives  10  per  cent;  and  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  is  alloted  to  items  which,  properly,  would  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  several  still  different  categories.  V.Tiile  the 
distribution  may  change  among  these  areas,  over  a  period 
of  time  they  have  remained  relatively  constant,  and  their 
ranking  has  remained  the  same.  Table  I  shows  the  breakdown 


/ 

TAELS  I 
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SLi^IHi'TS  AND  AILOCATBD  FOIir.’fJ 
KATiAGil^iNT  COKTROL  SYSTii-l  (1’ 


,  BY  AivSAS ,  0?  THE  TAG 
■.GTICAL  FIGHTER  V.ING) 


ELEI*'ENT 


ALLOCATE  POINTS 


OPERATIONS 


Aircrew  Training  Mininiutns  700 
Unit  Training  Accomplishments  500 
Aircrew  Combat  Readiness  500 
Aircrew  Upgrading  400 
Unit  Reliability  400 
Aircrew  Reliability  .  600 
Grew  Proficiency  400 
Receiver  Refueling  Efficiency  300 
Forv.-ard  Air  Controllers  200 
Jump  Ready  ?orv;ard  Air  Controllers  200 
Flying  Saf-'ity  300 
Gun  Camera  Strafe  •  .  IQQ 


TOTAL  4600 


MAINTENANCE 


Sortie  Management 
,  Sortie  Cancellations 
Sortie  Additions 
Early/Late  Takeoffs 
Shop  Repair  Capability 
Engine  Repair  Capability 
Periodic  inspection  Turnaround 
Cannibalization 

Direct  Productive  Labor  Utilization 
Direct  Productive  Labor  Documentation 
Maintenance  OvertiT« 

V^eapons  Loading  C.?.  .jility 
Training  Events  Lost 

TOTAL 

SUPPORT 

Aircraft  Not  Operationally  Ready-Supplv 
Demand  Response 
Delivery  Priority  Time 
Flyav/ay  Kits 

Motor  Vehicle  Management 


300 

300 

200 

100 

75 

50 

100 

200 

100 

100 

100 

250 

300 

2175 


350 

175 

100 

75 

150 
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7ABX.E  I  <COi.rii\U£.J) 


SUPPORT  (COKTItJUSO) 

Connlssary  Operation  100 

Oast  Exehangt  Optratlon  150 

?lrt  Inoldtnts  100 

U^lliaailon  Civil  Qn^inttr  Persr-.r  rl  ICO 

Civil  Sngintat*  Control  Ctnttr  wpara.ion  150 

Civil  Engineer  Obligation  Rate  100 

TOTAL  1550 

PiRSONNSL 

orrietr  Tanning  In  Required  C, ocialties  100 

Airnan  Hanning  In  Required  Specialties  100 

On-The-Job  Training  200 

Airnan  Retention  150 

Officer  Effectiveness  Report  Dlscrersncies  50 

Officer  Open  I.ese  Menagenent  150 

h'on-coaaiaaioned  Officer  Open  l  eas  Hanage-i-nt  ,  ISO 

TOTAL  900 

QmSRKL 

Inforrtation  Aetivltiaa  100 

ieouritr  2CC 

Plying  Safety  100 

Oreund  Safety  200 

Physical  Fitness  loc 

height  Control  100 

Sxsreisa  '^Itun  Fast**  200 

Hensgeneat  of  Training  Devices  200 

TOTAL  '  1200 


ORANO  TOTAL  POINTS 


Point 


cf  items  by  area  and  point  v.^lue  for  the  TAG  system, 
allocation  is  basically  the  same  for  the  SAC  system. 

The  significance  of  the  point  cMstribution  is  the 
large  amount  of  attention  centered  on  the  tvo  areas  vrhich 
have  the  immediate  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
aerospace  vehicles  (both  planes  and  missiles)  in  a  strike 
condition,  for  launchirr.  the  force,  and  for  completing  the. 
mission  as  planned.  The  other  base  functions  are  certainly 
necessary  for  the  continuing  performance  of  the  unit.  Even 
so,  the  major  burden  for  planning  and  pursuing  aerospace 
combat  rests  with  Operations,  and  in  a  combat  command,  this 
must,  necessarily,  receive  top  priority.  The  manner  in 
which  both  SAC  and  TAG  have  imposed  the  weight  of  their 
control  systems  reflects  a  clear  recognition  of  this 
principle. 

Operations  area.  The  items  evaluated  in  the  Opera¬ 
tions  area  are  primarily  concerned  either  with  combat 
training  completed  during  the  quarter  or  with  proficiency 
in  maneuvers  common  to  a  strike  mission.  The  Management 
Control  System  measures  not  only  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  crevr  training,  but  also  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
flying  hour  is  used.^  For  instance,  the  TAG  system  awards 

^Pearl,  OP.  cit. ,  p.  19. 
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its  largest  nuniber  of  points  to  the  item  Aircrew  Training 

Minimunis.  Various  training  .*n‘3nutis  specify  in  detail  the 

« 

rainixun  quantity  of  training  for  each  crew  each  training 
period.  This  is  to  assure  that  a  certain  balance  in  train¬ 
ing  activity  is  achieved  and  that  wide  variations  in 
activity  are  eliminated  during  the  training  cycle.  Tne* 
Management  Control  System  reports  the  percentage  of  all 
combat-ready  aircrews  assigned  which  have  performed  these 
minimum  requirements.  Another  item  measures  the  unit 
reliability  in  the  delivery  of  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
ordnance.  This  element  will  be  examined  in  detail  later  in 
the  chapter,  but  basically,  it  facilitates  an  estimate  of 
the  probability  for  success  in  one  aspect  of  weapon  delivery. 
The  SAC  system  allocates  its  Icrgest  number  of  points 
for  bomber  units  to  Bombing  Reliability.  The  item  measures 
the  skill  of  radar  bombing  against  industrial  targets.  The 
navigator-bombardiers  receive  practice  in  target  identifica¬ 
tion  as  they  appear  on  their  radarscopes.  Radar  Bomb 
Scoring  (H3S)  sites  are  situated  near  cities  all  across  the 
nation,  and  the  bombers  make  their  practice  -runs  against 
these  target  complexes.  Using  a  combination  of  radio  and 
radar  contact  between  aircraft  and  RBS  site,  the  command 
can  actually  score  the  effectiveness  of  each  of  its  combat 
crews  without  a  single  bomb  being  dropped.  The  course  of 
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the  bomber  is  automatically  tracked  on  a  plotting  board. 

At  the  nomont  it  would  release  its  weapon,  the  bomber 
•signals  the  scoring  site  by  radio, ^  The  scoring  site  then 
computes  the  probable  point  of  impact  and  measures  the 
distance  from  impact  to  the  intended  target,  V.Tiether  the 
distance  off -target  is  within  the  criteria  established  as 
satisfactory  i-dll  determine  its  reliability. 

:'!inimun  Proficiency  Training  is  SAC*s  title  for  an 
item  very  similar  to  7AC»s  Aircrew  Training  Miniciums-.  The 
individual  requirements  are  itemized  and  explained  in  SAC 
Manual  50-8,  Also  included  are  reliability  standards  when 
they  pertain,,  bliile  these  are  only  several  of  the  items 
included  in  Operations,  they  give  some  idea  of  the  type 
elements  measured  by  MCS, 

^^intenance  area.  This  concerns  only  maintenance 
which  is  performed  on  the  aircraft  or  missiles.  Highest 
priority  in  both  the  SAC  and  the  TAC  systems  is  given  the 
generation  of  sorties  according  to  schedule.  Fairly  strict 
adherence  to  a  pre-planned  schedule  has  been  proven 
essential  to  successful  management  of  a  flying  program.  This 
schedule  is  prepared  one  week  ahead,  and  specifies  when  each 

_  ^United  States  Air  Force,  P.eserve  Officer  Training 

Oorp.,  Fundamentals  of  Aerospace  h'eapon  Systems  (V/ashinp-ton* 
Government  Printing  Office,  1961) ,  p,  2997 


nirpl'ne  in  the  unit  will  fly.  The  schedule  is  developed 
by  r*epresent"3tives  frors  0pcj!*2tion3  end  ^:f^l^ten^lnceJ  onU 
...'3  usually  the  result  of  somc  ne^ctistion  betv.’een  the  two 
{groups.  Operations  determines  hov;  many  sorties  they  vrill 
need  to  accomplish  their  training  requirements,  and  .Main¬ 
tenance  estimates  how  many  planes  they  can  have  available 
based  on  past  perfornance.  V.’hen  the  predicted  need  exceeds 
the  planned  availability,  coopromise  is  necessary.  Kow- 
aver,  once  the  schedule  is  agreed  on  and  printed,  any 
deviation,  other  than  one  allowed  by  the  applicable  regula¬ 
tions,  will  reduce  the  number  of  points  awarded  this  item. 
An  example  of  an  allowable  deviation  v;ould  be  the  failure 
of  a  sortie  to  launch  as  scheduled  due  to  extremely  poor 
local  weather  conditions. 

The  Maintenance  area  yields  an  example  of  an  item 
v’hich  is  included  in  the  ?AC  system,  and  v/hich  was  once 
included  in  the  SAC  system  but  dropped  due  to  its  great 
improvement  and  consequent  reduced  need  for  command  atten¬ 
tion.  The  item  is  Cannibalization,  and  it  denotes  the 
practice  of  stripping  parts  from  one  aircraft  to  repair 
another.  The  innate  futility  of  such- a  practice  is  obvious 
and  the  usual  result  is  cumulative  ineffectiveness.  It  is 
generally  done  as  a  result  of  either  the  needed  part  not 
being  available  in  Supply,  or  there  :  ing  insuffici.ent  time 
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to  gat  the  needed  part  through  base  supply  channels  and 
still  make  a  scheduled  takeoff.  The  TAG  system  effectively 
discourages  the  practice,  at  least  for  the  latter  reason, 
by  penalizing  the  unit  more  for  cannibalizing  the  part  than 
can  be  gained  by  making  an  on-time  takeoff. 

Other  areas.  Besides  the  two  major  areas,  Operations 
and  Maintenance,  the  remaining  two  areas  each  receive  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total  points.  Each  control  system  has 
a  Support  area  which  includes  such  things  as  supply  response 
capability,  and  the  effectiveness  of  motor  vehicle  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  final  area  is  named  Base  Management  by  SAC  while 
TAG  has  two  sub-areas.  Personnel  and  General,  Each  com¬ 
prises  many  of  the  same  elements  such  as  Airman  Retention 
which  measures  the  percentage  of  airmen  re-enlisted  to  those 
eligible.  Weight  Control  and  Physical  Fitness  Testing 
reflect  the  increased  interest  by  Headquarters  USAF  that 
all  personnel  maintain  at  least  a  specified  minimum  level 
of  physical  fitness. 

The  versatility  and  pervasiveness  of  the  Management 
Control  System  is  readily  apparent  in  this  area.  From  reten¬ 
tion,  to  weight  control  by  personnel,  to  the  degree  of  safe 
operation  of  all  ground  equipment,  to  the  profitability  of 
the  Officers’  Club  bar,  the  local  commander  is  constantly 
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reminded  of  the  contributory  effect  which  these  items  neke 
to  the  mission. 

This  discussion  of  the  allocation  of  points  among 
the  areas  covered  by  MCS  and  the  description  of  items 
typical  to  the  areas  is  necessarily  brief.  Entire  manuals 
are  devoted  to  the  precise  delineation  of  items.  This 

includes  the  exact  scope  of  performance,  the  standards 

* 

involved,  and  in  some  cases,  even  the  procedures  for 
accomplishing  the  items.  v;hile  all  of  these  factors  are 
essential  precedents  to  effective  control,  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

As  mentioned  above,  MCS  serves  the  local  commander 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  importance  of  integrating  the 
various  elements  of  his  command,  Ke  is  constantly  apprised 
of  the  standing  of  his  unit  by  a  base-level  Management 
Analysis  Section.  This  section  gathers  the  reports  of  other 
base  agencies  and  tabulates  the  results  as  they  become 
available.  In  addition  to  this  interim  score-keeping  func¬ 
tion,  the  Analys,is  Section  also  prepares  and  submits  the 
required  monthly  and  quarterly  reports  to  higher  headquarters . 
The  computation  at  base  level  of  the  unit  scores  has  been 
found  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  instilling  a  sense  of 
participation  at  the  bottom  levels  of  the  organization. 


The  Review  Procedure 


Both  SAC  and  TAG  provide  for  mandatory  review  of 

their  Kanagement  Control  Systems.  SAC  requires  a  yearly 

major  reviev;  which  consists  of: 

A  complete  review  of  every  item  in  the  SAC  Kanage- 
ment  Control  System  including  any  proposed  new  items. 

A  major  review  will  include  all  details  of  the  scor¬ 
ing  procedures  of  each  item  and  re-evaluation  of 
coverage  and  point  values  of  the  entire  system.® 

Besides  studying  the  functional  aspects  of  the  system,  the 

Review  Committee  has  authority  for  far  more  inclusive 

action.  It  oust: 

« 

At  each  major  review,  consider  recommended  changes, 
additions  and/or  deletions  to  MCS  areas.  These  re¬ 
commendations  can  be  from  any  level,  i.e.,  Headquarters 
SAC  staff,  numbered  air  forces  or -from  committee 
members.  In  addition  to  considering  changes  to  specif¬ 
ic  I-^CS  items,  the  Committee  has  the  authority  to  re¬ 
view  the  purpose  of  the  MCS,  the  philosophy  behind 
the  system,  the  general  areas  included  in  the  KCS 
and  any  other  proposals  pertaining  to  the  HCS  which 
the  Committee  may  deem  appropriate.' 

The  review  is  conducted  by  the  Commanders^  Review 
Committee  which  is  composed  of  four  field  commanders.  Each 
of  the  three  numbered  air  forces  within  the  continental 
United  States  is  represented  by  at  least  one  of  the  committee 
members.  Additional  members  may  be  added  as  needed.  Tenure 
is  limited  to  no  more  than  three  major  reviews,  and  since  a 


^Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Command,  op.  ,  p.  2-1. 
^Ibid. ,  p,  2-2. 
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najor  review  nay  be  convened  whenever  it  is  required,  this 
could  be  less  than  three  years.  The  replacener.t  of  connit- 
:;ee  merabors  after  a  period  of  service  affords  a  de.^ree  of 
continuity  while  assuring  a  constant  supply  of  new  ideas. 

In  addition  to  the  major  reviews,  the  Coninittee  also 
initiates  routine  changes  to  the  systea.  A  Routine  Change 
night  be  "Any  revision  to  scoring  procedures,  addition  or 
deletion  of  items  which  requires  a  change  to  .  .  .  the 
scoring  manual."^  Approval  of  these  changes  by  the  Conunit- 
tee  may  be  made  by  telephone,  letter,  or  message,  and  so 
^immediate  action  is  possible  when  necessary. 

Before  any  major  changes  are  considered  by  the 
Committee,  extensive  staff  work  is  required  of  the  agency 
suggesting  the  change.  The  minimum  information  furnished 
the  Review  Committee  must  include  the  following: 

1. ^  Clear  definition  of  the  item.  This  includes  the 
experience  to  be  measured,  the  experience  not  to  be 
measured  and  the  proportion  cf  nil  experience  that  is 
included.  For  example,  for  measuring  aircraft  schedule 
deviations,  show  a  list  of  the  categories  of  sorties 
and  deviations  to  be  included  and  another  list  showing 
the  sorties  and  deviations  not  to  be  included.  Also 
show  the  percentage  of  all  EcrtiGS  and  the  percentage 
of  all  deviations  to  be  included. 

2.  Show  an  experience  trend,  .SAC  average  for  the 
item  and  each  sub-item,  if  any, .broken  down  as  applica¬ 
ble  by  weapon  system  or  any  other  logical  basis  for  the 
past  three  or  four  months. 

3.  Show  the  scoring  table  to  be  used,  if  any. 


®Ibid. ,  p.  2-1. 
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4*  Stow  seor«s  th»t  e'ch  unit  voulcl  nars 
r»«*lv«d  for  th«  l«tttt  seorlrr.  period  for  viieh 
date  is  svsiXsble* 

5*  List  the  sovree  for  tae  data  «... 

6«  If  the  proposal  it  to  change  an  iter*,  previously 
scored,  show  the  old  method  and  the  proposed  new 
method  of  jcorinf*^ 

If  the  Connlttee  favors  a  change,  their  reeormnenda- 
tier  it  iubnitted  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  SAC,  for  his 
final  approval.  The  approved  ehange  la  then  distributed 
to  the  field  oomsands  for  i~rl»mentation. 

The  Taetleel  Air  Com^nd  has  much  the  aar.e  pz*ocedurc 
with  their  Review  Panel.  It  meets  quarttrly  and  tenure  of 
neoherrhip  is  nomelly  thres  meetln.^s  or  silently  less  than 
one  year. 

Sxnarles 

Tha  main  aubatanee  of  the  rsnagement  Control  System 
it  its  infomatien*sstherine  feeture.  The  must  be 
proaaasad  aoeurately  and  quickly  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value 
to  tho  ooonaador  in  hit  control  function,  3nd  the  results 
Miot  bo  jj^oaaated  elterly  and  concisely. 

Zn  ordor  to  show  the  laethods  used  in  gathering  the 
data  ami  proaoatlag  it  in  uaable  form,  ex^^mples  of  actual 
oasvutationa  art  prajented.  The  examples  were  drs-zm  from 
UUNM  diffarant  artaa  and  from  each  Control  System,  v.hile 


p.  t-x 
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•IX  luiv«  htgli  point  wXuos  for  thtiir  iross,  th-ij  wort 
•oXoottd  atlnXp  to  iXXustroto  every  feature  of  the  eois^Jtta* 
tloa  find  presentetlott  of  HCS  out -put. 

The  firat  •xo.-npXe  It  Sorties  SeXivered  fros  the  SAC 
sytten*  The  eoaputation  it  the  simplest  of  the  three.  Cn- 
TheoJoh  Treiningt  tXso  from  the  SAC  systen,  is  next.  The 
final  exaapXe  it  Unit  KeXiability  from  the  7A3  system.  It 
tttet  a  e«ipXieeted  forKuXe,  and  althoush  sore  of  its 
eleoants  are  eXattified  and  so  will  not  be  discussed,  the 
atnner  in  tidiieh  they  are  presented  will  be  sso'/m. 

"this  item  aeasures  the  ability 
of  the  aeintonanee  organisation  to  deliver  aircraft  on  the 
data  and  tine  required  by  the  weekly  •  .  .  [flyin;;^  schedule.**'^ 
Zta  purpoae  ia  to  reduea  tha  nuaber  of  Xast-sinute  and 
ineffieiant  ehangaa  to  plans.  All  sorties  Isunehed  are  not 
tuhjaet  to  thia  raquiranant.  For  instance,  flights  for  the 
purpoae  of  testing  tha  plane  are  exempted.  A  careful  defini¬ 
tion  ia  Mda  of  thoaa  aerties  tudiich  are  counted  under  this 
iteis.  normally,  this  ineXudts  all  those  scheduled  for  the 
purpose  of  embat  crew  training.  The  basic  fir^res  are 
extraated  froa  tha  weekly  flying  schedules  and  totaled  for 
aha  training  panod. 


P*  ^-15. 
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The  rating,  then,  is  based  on  the  total  nunber  of 
chargeable  sorties  scheduled  as  compared  to  those  scheduled 
but  cancelled  for  aaintanance,  supply,  or  materiel  reasons. 
The  score  is  computed  by  determining  the  percentage  delivered 
to  scheduled.  This  percentage  is  then  applied  to  the  total 
points  alloted  the  item.  This  direct  conversion  is  the 
simplest  method  used  in  the  scoring  process,  and  requires 
no  scoring  table  as  does  the  next  case.  The  formula  is  as 
follows: 


Chargeable  Sorties  Minus  Sorties 
Not  Delivered  as  Scheduled 

Chargeable  Sorties  "  ' 


X  100=  cent  Sorties 

Delivered  as  Scheduled 


Example: 

Total  chargeable  soities  -  352 
Chargeable  cancellations  -  6 


33-2_  -  6 


352 


=  9^.29  Per  Cent  Sorties  Delivered  As  Scheduled 
Round  to  98.3  Per  Cent. 


Item  weight  is  300  points  for  bomber  units. 
98.3^  X  300  =  295 .9  Points  Earned. 


Airman  On-The-J ob  Training: .  "This  item  measures  the 
extent  to  which  a  base  participates  in  the  Airman  On-The-Job 
Training  Program  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
implemented."^^  Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  technical 


11 


Ibid. .  p.  S-1. 
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abilities  of  the  enlisted  personnel. 

The  item  is  composed  of  three  sub-items  which  are 
scored  semi-annuaily.  The  sub-items  are  In-Training, 

IJunber  Passing  Tests  Versus  Number  Tested,  and  Upgrading. 

The  scoring  of  each  reqtiires  a  scoring  table,  but  the 
tables  vary  considerably  in  detail  as  will  be  seen.  The 
basic  data  for  all  three  elements  is  extracted  from  the 
Airaan-On-The  Job  Training  (OJT)  Report.  . 

In-Training  "...  measures  the  extent  to  which 
eligible  airmen  are  entered  into  training. Only  ten 
points  are  alloted  this  sub-item,  but  the  necessity  for  a 
high  degree  of  participation  to  earn  these  is  apparent  from 
the  scoring  criteria.  Points  are  earned  only  if  performance 
is  in  the  top  one  per  cent  possible.  Anything  less  than 
99  per  cent  participation  results  in  no  points  being  earned. 
The  ^formula  is  as  follows:. 

'iltli"iiigibie^f5r  OJT  ^  Training 

Example : 

Total  in  Troinirtg  -  1629 

Total  Eligible  for  OJT  -  1629 

i4f|‘  ^  ~  100.0  Per  cent  in  Training.  Scoring  criteria 

provide  ten  Points  Earned. 

^^Ibid. .  p.  8-2. 


Nuaber  Passing  Tests  Versus  Kuaber  Tested  .  « 
measures  the  effectiveness  of  training  through  the  ability 
of  trainees  to  qualify  on  upgrading  tests. The  sub¬ 
item  is  alloted  150  points,  and  the  scoring  table  is  seen 
to  provide  considerably  greater  latitude  for  less-than- 
perfect  performance  than  did  the  previous  one.  The 
formula  is  as  follows: 


Total  Number  Passing  Tests  ^ 
Total  I'iumber  Tested 


100  —  Per 


Cent  Passing  Tests 


Table  II  is  used  to  determine  Points  Earned. 

Example; 

Total  Number  Passing  Tests  -  464 
Total  Kvimber  Tested  -  529 

X  100  =  37.71  Per  cent  Passing  Tests.  Round  to  87.7  Per 
cent. 

Enter  87.7  Per  Cent  Passing  Tests  into  Table  II  to  obtain 
150  Points  Earned. 

Upgrading  ^.  .  .  measures  the  ability  of  bases  to 
upgrade  the  eligible  airmen  through  quality  training. 

Ninety  points  are  alloted  the  element,  and  the  scoring  table 
differs  from  either  of  the  first  two  by  having  its  big 
point-break  at  the  top  rather  than  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
The  formula  is  as  follows; 


^^Ibid..  p.  8-3. 
^^Ibid..  p.  8-5. 


TABLiS  II 


SCORING  TABL3  FOR  ITE'I 
"RUi-iBER  PASSING  TESTS  VERSUS  NUI-IBER  TESTED” 


Percent  Passing  Tests 


Points  Earned 


06. 0  - 

lOC.O 

85.0  — 

85.9 

84.0 

84.9 

83.0  - 

83.9 

82.0  - 

82.9 

81.0  - 

81:9 

80.0  - 

80.9 

79.0  - 

79.9 

78.0  - 

78.9 

77.0  - 

77.9 

76.0  - 

76.9 

75.0  - 

75.9 

74.0  - 

74.9 

73.0  - 

73.9 

72.0  - 

72.9 

71.0  - 

71,9 

70.0  - 

70.9 

69.0  - 

69.9 

68.0  - 

68.9 

67.0  - 

67.9 

66.0  - 

66.9 

65.0  - 

65.9 

64.0  - 

64.9 

63.0  - 

63.9 

62.0  - 

62.9 

61.0  - 

61.9 

60,0  - 

60.9 

59.0  - 

59,9 

58.0  - 

5S.9- 

57.0  - 

57.9 

00.0  - 

56.9 

150*0 

U5.0 

UO.O 

135.0 

130.0 

125.0 

120.0 

115.0 

110.0 

105.0 

100.0 

95.0 

90,0 

S5.0 

SO.O 

75.0 

70,0 

65.0 

60.0 

55.0 

50.0 

45.0 

40.0 

35.0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

15.0 

10.0 

5.0 

0.0 
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Average  Number  Upgraded  minus  Average 

_ In  Training  for  Sxcesslve  Period 

Total  Namber  In  training  at  the 
End  of  the  Previous  Scoring  .Period 


X  100  =  Per  Cent  Up¬ 
graded 


The  averages  referred  to  are  those  of  the  two  training  peri¬ 
ods  within  the  reporting  period  due  to  the  semi-annual 
nature  of  this  item.  Table  III  is  used  to  determine  Points 
Earned. 

Example: 

Average  Number  Upgraded  -  262 

Average  in  Training  for  Excessive  Period  -  34 

Total  in  Training  at  the  End  of  the 

Previous  Scoring  Period  -  968 

^  *  25.61  Per  Cent  Upgraded.  Round  to  25.6 

Per  Cent. 

Enter  25.6  Per  Cent  Upgraded  into  Table  III  to  obtain  80.0 
Points  Earned. 


The  Points  Earned  for  the  sub-items  are  added  together 
to  determine  the  score  for  Airman  On-The-Job  Training. 


Sub-Items 
In  Training 
Number  Passing  Tests 
Upgrading 


Points  Earned 
10.0 
150.0 
80.0 
240.0 


Unit  Reliability.  This  item,  a  portion  of  the  TAC 

system,  measures  the  combat  wing’s  operational  proficiency 

in  various  types  of  ordnance  delivery.  The  purpose  is  to 
* 

determine  the  per  cent  of  such  training  which  meets  the 
criteria  established  as  satisfactory.  It  applies  information 
extracted  from  the  Aircrew  Status  and  Training  Report. 
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TABLE  III 

SCOaZEO  TABLE  FOR  ITC:  ’’UPGRADII.O’* 


27.0  - 

100.0 

90.0 

26.0  - 

26.9 

85.0 

25.0  - 

25.9 

80.0 

24.0  • 

24.9 

75.0 

23.0  • 

23.9 

70.0 

22.0  • 

22.9 

65.0 

21.0  - 

21.9 

60,0 

20.0  - 

2J.9 

55.0 

19.0  - 

19.9 

50.0 

17.0  - 

Id.; 

/  5.0 

15.0  - 

16.9 

4.-  .0 

13.0  - 

14.9 

35.0 

A  1.0  > 

12.9 

30.0 

9.0  - 

10.9 

25.0 

7.0  - 

3.9 

20.0 

5.0  • 

6.9 

15.0 

3.0  - 

4.9 

10.0 

1.0  - 

2.9 

5.0 

0 

o.o 

90.0 

90.0 

35.0 

30.0 

75.0 

70.0 

05.0 

60.0 

55.0 

50.0 

45.0 

40.0 

35.0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

15.0 

10.0 

0.0 
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IkurtlitVU  tnlvifey  attrt^jat«d  to  iapropor  »ilnt«nan3« 
or  Mtoriol  MlAuiotloM  io  i»t  eouatod  os  in  ottonpt.  Ths 
it«i  sooko  to  Mosuro  unit  offsnlvonsss  solely  «s  a  fuse- 


tlM  of  pilot  porfonuaeo. 

Tho  itttt  io  ooorod  qttar;orly»  and  tho  scoring  is 
doao  by  diroot  oonvoraioa  of  yor  eont  roliablo  to  total 
points  elXotod*  fbr  axaaplo,  355  points  arc  ths  total 
poooiblo*  Four  foraolas  aro  u.itd  in  ths  eoiarutation  of 
tKa  ito««  Thoy  aro  as  followot 


1. 


X  100  s  Par  coat  Successful 


2«  For  eont  Siicoooafnl  x  Rolisbility  Factor  s  Adjusted  Itera 

Reliability 

3«  Adjusted  Itoa  tollsbility  x  Alleested  Points  ■  Earned 

Points 

X  100  •  Per  cent  Unit  Reliability 

Ixonplot 

Tbo  eonroutiono  of  tho  iten  aro  shown  in  Table  IV.  Average 
unit  rolisbility  ooa  bo  found  by  dividing  the  earned  points 
by  tho  total  alloootod. 


Vhan  tho  ooorinf  process  is  conpleted,  the  reports 
aro  sent  forward  to  conasi  .  .d^jarters.  The  report  on 
Unit  Rolisbility  is  shown  in  Figure  1 .  page  32 •  At  head^uar- 
toro  tho  roporto  aro  eonpiled  into  a  single  Manngenent  Con¬ 
trol  Ststonont  whieh  is  then  distributed  to  the  subordinate 
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MAMACEMENT  CONTROL  DATA 


XXX  TAC  m  VG 
XXXXX  ATS*  XXX. 


COUTML  trumOL 
1-TAC-T28 


2105.  Uait  Reliability  (X  Score) 


.  Total  Earned  RolnCa 


.  Total  Allocated  Rolata 


c.  Percent  Cnlt  Reliability 


.  Nuclear  Eventa 


<1) 

Nr  Sueceaaful 

(2) 

Nr  Atteepted 

(3) 

Percent  Sueceaaful 

W 

Adjusted  Itea  Reliability 

(5) 

Earned  Points 

(6) 

Allocated  Points 

«.  Non-Nuclear  Eventa 

(1) 

Nr  Successful 

<2) 

Nr  Attempted 

(3) 

Percent  Successful 

(4) 

Adjusted  Item  Reliability 

(3) 

Earned  Points 

(«> 

Allocated  Points 

f.  Non-Nuclear  Eventa  (Continued) 

(1) 

Nr  Successful 

(2) 

Nr  Atteapted 

(3) 

Percent  Successful 

(4) 

Adjusted  Item  Reliability 

(5) 

Earned  Points 

(6) 

Allocated  Points 

I.  Or  *  I*.  •iMirni*  rai*4  «il— twHy. 


tjlc  lie  (^ncvious  COITION  MAY  at  u»cD) 
^  oecu 


FIGU]{3  1 

SALiPLS  HEPOaT  OH  UNIT  RELIABILITY 


unitt.  It  !•  la  this  final  raport  that  the  entire  operation 
of  each  of  the  two  apmelini;,  eonplex  ornani3?tion3  is 
£ueaia7iaed4  Presi  this  highly  distil:  ed  info:— atlon,  con- 
maadera  at  all  laeela  are  afforded  an  over*view  of  the 
total  orgMiaatioa  and  the  relationship  of  their  unit  to 
the  ehole  and  to  the  part a  whleh,  currently,  is  sinply  not 
available  by  any  other  aeans.  As  a  primary  source  of  inform:!- 

e 

tion  to  aid  ia  deeisioa  making,  the  Mena^e.-nent  Control  State- 
neat  ia  of  ineatioMble  value* 

By  isolating  problem  areas,  the  I'ana^enont  Control 
Syatam  perfonu  oaa  of  ita  major  functions.  Having  detected 
a  problea  area,  both  SAC  and  TAC  re<)uire  analysi;  of  the 
problem  idth  the  initial  report.  The  SAC  instructions 
atipulite: 

An  enalyaia  wi)l  be  submitted  for  e*<eh  item  in  the 
Taetieal  Management  and  Baae  :  cement  aress  which 

refleete  a  aeere  for  the  reported  scoring  period  below 
the  applioable  SAC  standard  for  the  reported  scorinr; 
period  «  •  •  •  Tho  analyst'  ’•ill  include  reasons  for 
tho  aooro  bolow  the  SAC  sta::iF.rd  and  a  statement  of 
oorroetive  aetion  taken  or  planned,  iriphasis  should 
bo  placed  on  eauae,  affect  and  corrective  action  taken, 
or  poftiblt,  at  bast  level.  If  aoticn  stove  brae  l-jvei 
la  required,'  a  statement  of  that  reouiremor.t  should  be 
made. 


Information  eontairfad  in  . 
in  briafing  tha  ComnaAder  in  ^nre] 
eo!«Bandors  and  staff  iat  all  lovel: 


/ 


p.  3-a.  j 


alyses  v;ill  be  used 
hi3  staff  -ind 


w 

\ 
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For  purpoM*  ot  i\liutratiooy  .ttca  xiMPorta-vf-wmtir- 
faotonr  pcrforwiae*  art  shown.  Tht  first  is  a  sample  report 
eoBSsniittf  Um  Itsn  On  Tlae  rakeoffs.  This  item  is  very 
siallsr  t0  Sortiss  Oslivsred,  the  ooaputstions  for  which 
wars  tsplslMd  ssrlisr  la  this  chapter.  The  sortie  eon- 
sKsred  Boa-affeetivs  ia  Sortiss  Oalivarad  would  be  caneelled. 
The  sortie  aadar  this  itaa  would  be  launched,  but  not  in  the 
tina«block  Judfsd  satisfactory.  An  excessive  ruaber  of  late 
takeoffs  aieht  be  explained  in  this  aanner: 
net  -  Oa  TiM  Takeoffs  *  96.Si 

Ffoblsa  Areat  Excessive  aunber  of  late  takeoffs. 

finii*  Primarily  due  to  aaterial  failures.  A 
breakdown  is  as  follows: 

Systen  Xaterifil  Kaintensnee 

Power  Plant  3  0 

SlootMcal  3  1 

Kadar/Nav  ^ 

Total  7  1 

c.  Corrective  Aetiont 

(1)  Late  takeoffs  resulted  primarily  from 
aaterial  failure.  However,  there  was  no  trend  indicated 
by  itea  failing.  Kone  were  tine  change  items  and  fre> 
qaoBoy  of  failure  does  not  indicate  a  design  problem. 

(2)  These  deficienc!'-"  ^ere  discovered  after 
dMivery  of  aircraft  to  crew.  j  time  element  of 
obMiaiag  sad  replacing  parts  prevented  or.  time  take- 
•ff«  yOPPly  shortages  did  not  contribute  to  any  of 
thsss  lata  taksoffa;  however,  the  increase  in  man- 
hours  rsouirad.  for  stock  ehssin?  and  in  removing  and 
rsplssing  caimlbaliscd  parts,  inai-t-s  possible 
troubls  in  ths  near  future  in  this  area. 
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{))  Th«  eorrtetive  inJioted  is  to 

UM  sioro  ear*  in  doea'nantlni;  aircraft  deficiencies 
dt^ring  debriefing.  Deficiencies  which  were  documented 
have  been  renewed  by  proper  maintenance  action.*® 

The  careful  doeuaientation  of  the  probler.  should  be 
noted.  The  eorreetive  action  ia  directed  at  the  apparent 
cause,  and  from  aueh  d  report,  higher  commands  would  be 
alerted  to  possible  cauaal  trends. 

i'he  second  report  ia  for  the  item  rannibalizatlon. 
The  fomat  is  slightly  diffex^nt  from  the  preeeeding  one 
ae  this  one  la  drawn  from  the  TAG  system  while  the  other 
was  a  SAC  report.  Still,  most  of  the  elements  are  the 
sane,  and  tha  purpoaaa  of  the  repox^s  are  identical.  The 
report  ia  shown  ia  Figure  2,  page  36. 

Sutamatioa 

This  deseription  of  the  Management  Control  System 
is  meant  to  detail  the  service  the  system  performs  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Cesuaand  and  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  and  to 
relate  its  basic  philosophy  and  overall  operation.  The 
system  is  unavoidably  complex,  and  exacts  the  energies  of 
many  people  in  order  to  function.  However,  unless  it 
actually  renders  the  service  for  which  it  w^is  crevtted  and 
does  this  efficiently,  the  v;ho'.  structure  must  necessarily 


^^bid. .  p.  3-10 
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ANALYSIS  0.* 

XYZ  TFW 

«^c  •(oo  co¥C^i;o 

M«i>OKrf 

manacement  control  data 

BLank  AF  Base 

Apr  -  Jun  62 

3-TAC-T28 

A*sO  tCO^f 

i 

Maintenance '  Cannibalization  0 

_ 1 

St 

Of  riftC 

An  excetaive  number  of  eanniballMition  action*  wore  neceaeary  in  order  to  meet 
mis* ton  commitment*. 

(1}  Low  depot  fill  rate. 

(2)  Tardines*  in  submiaaion  of  aupply  requialtiona. 

(3)  Exceaa  backlog  of  work  in  the  hydraulic  and  electric  ahopa. 


Kr>acT  o«  tmc  •nss.OH 

If  the  high  rate  of  cannibali nation  continue*,  it  will  render  thia  unit  incapable  of 
carrying  out  Ita  miaaion  on  a  auatained  baai*. 


CoaatCTivc  aCTtoe 

r«ac«  .  ... .  I  .  . 

(1)  Strong  emphaaia  has  been  placed  on  accurate  input*  to  the  Maintenance  Data 
Collection  system  so  that  AF1#C  will  receive  sound  data  on  which  to  base  clock 
levels. 

(2)  The  low  depot  fill  rate  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Area  Assistance 
Team. 

(3)  Now'  requisitioning  policies  have  been  adopted  which  will  provide  base  supply 
with  more  realistic  lead  time. 

A  realignment  of  manpower  resources  coupled  with  an  aggressive  training  program 

will  take  place  during  the  next  month.  This  action  is  designed  to  alleviate  the  work 

backlog  in  the  hydraulic  and  electric  shops. 


•ccettAST  •»  mst-ct  MCkeeuAnTCoi  — — _ 

A  letter  ha*  been  forwarded  to  Hq  TAC  requestir.;;  assistance  in  the  solution  of  our 
supply  problems.  AtUched  to  the  letter  is  a  tabulation  {by  5/N,  item  description 
and  frequency)  of  items  cannibalized  during  the  last  quarter. 

Get  Well  Date:  3 1  August  1962. 


FIGURE  2 


le  judged  a  vaste  and  a  failure.  Toward  the  end  of  answer¬ 
ing  this  question,  the  objectives  and  needs  of  both  SAC  and 
xAZ  nr^  reviev.'ed. 

III*.  THE  STRATEGIC  AIR  CCy^IAND  AIJD  IKE  TACTICAL 

AIR  COMMAND 

Before  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  any  control  system,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  certain 
basic  facts  about  the  environraent  in  which  the  system 
functions.  This  should  include,  as  a  minimun,  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  organization,  and  something  of  its  methods  of 
operation.  Once  these  are  established,  the  needs  of  the 
organization  can  be  identified,  and  the  control  system  can 
be  tested  against  the  need.  How  well  it  responds  to  the 
need  will  be  its  effectiveness.  Therefore,  these  brief  out¬ 
lines  of  SAC  and  TAC  are  preparatory  to  later  evaluation  of 
the  Management  Control  System. 

The  tv/o  commands  are  alike  in  several  ways.  Both 
were  established'  shortly  after  Tv'orld  v;nr  II,  and  have  grown 
from  forces  of  very  limited  capabilities  to  global,  nuclear 
strike  forces.  Both  support  the  national  military  objective 
of  deterring  any  foreign  aggressor  from  war.  Hov.-ever,  the 
methods  by  which  they  contribute  differ  as  do  their  opera¬ 
tional  needs.  Each  has,  hov/ever,  an  imperative  need  for 
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OOatrel  of  it*  foroot;  to  f&ll  in  this  function  is  to  fail 
tht  job  of  iottrroneo. 

fht  Strotogle  Air  ConmAnd  is  a8si|;ned  ths  nlssion 
of  dotorrlag  wari  or  if  dotsrrsnes  fails,  of  destroy ins  the 
military  powtr  of  ths  aggrsssor.  Ootsrrence,  to  bs  off sc* 
tiro,  must  eombins  a  ersdib!*s  warmakinr;  capability  as  well 
as  ths  will  to  employ  ths  fores  should  it  be  needed.  That 
3A0  has  ths  first  and  ths  Anarican  people  the  second,  vras 
manifsat  during  ths  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Should 
dtttrrtnes  fail,  SAC  nust  maintain  the  ability  to  sustain 
an  Initial  attack  and  rataliata  with  such  force  and  t^icticn 
that  It  can  panttrata  the  enemy’s  defenses  'd  destroy  his 
ability  or  willingnosa  to  wagt  war. 

Tht  affaetWenaaa  of  SWa  deterrent  ce^acity  is 
oloarly  rtlattd  to  Ita  reteliatory  power.  Ivfo  occurrences 
during. the  pmat  dTaeadt  hare  enormously  compounded  the 
problem  of  rataliation.  First  is  the  dramopiv.  advance  in 
militai^  technology,  and  second  is  the  resultant  compression 
of  timt*  Tho  advanead  tschnolo'y  hns  been  responsible  for 
Sttptrsonle  (and  now  space)  fll/;ht  v.-'-lch  h^c  reduced  both 
warning  tint  gnd  reaction  time.  This  is  dunonstrably  clear 
whan  one  craaidars  the  months  of  reaction  tir.f?  available 
during  World  V.'ar  IZ.  By  the  Korean  V.ar,  the  threat  of 
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int*rcantinerit«l  warfare  was  a  raallty,  but  PtiU ,  warning 
time  was  acasured  in  hours.  Tod?y,  sinca  tha  advent  of 
the  ballistic  missile,  warning  tir.e  hr.s  Iv.iudloc  to  twenty 

minutes . 

The  inplieations  of  these  facts  aro  clearly  reflected 
in  SAC'S  operation.  Its  forces  must  be  held  in  ^  constant 
state  of  readiness.  Its  plana,  procedures,  and  oi'ders  must 
weld  all  its  units  into  an  integrated  comm-r.d.  Its  forces 
must  be  able  to  survive  a  nuclear  attack  end  ccuntrr  with 
such  stren^h  that  they  overwhelm  the  enemy’s  defenses  and 
totally  destroy  his  warraklug  capacity,  precise  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  all  eounterforees  is  i  necessity 
if  they  are  to  penetrate  the  enemy  defenses,  i.ajor  General 
Hewitt  V.lieleRS  has  identified  this  need.  He  writes: 

Penetration  tactics  are  developed  after  careful 
analysis  of  the  enemy  defensive  environment  ta  ensure 
minlnum  attrition  cf  our  forces  and  maximum  combs  or 
warheads  on  target.  ... 

The  specific  penetration  tactics  em-^loyed  at  any 
point  in  tiaa  are  designed  to  exploit  -.er.  -nesses  in 
the  enemy  defensive  posture.  Here  applicotion  of  the 
principle  of  msss  is  fundamental  to  s-’turote  any 
defense  that;  cannot  oth«;;m.ise  be  cjuntored  through 
deception  and  surprise. 

General  Gurtis  Lel'ay,  writin.;  ns  ;;r.ief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Air  Force,  h-’s  described  tht  Strcteric  Air 


^'^Hewitt  T.  bheless, 
Air  University  Cuarterlv 
1960“9C>r. 


"The  Deterrent  Cffenci 
view.  15!;  71,  Vinter  ar. 


ve  Force,” 
d  ’  Spring, 


uo 


ConMBd  whtn  sMtiag  th«  rtcuirtuMt  for  F«^ee.  Ttae*,'* 
h*  wrlttSi  ''will  d«p«ad  on  our  ability  to  nainnain  a  policed! 
ind  wer-  Jtdy  war-flghtlnc  wir-wlrnin,-  a  crolibl* 

wuatbrfore#.*^* 


Taetlcil  Kir  Sowaaad 


Ti.a  Taotioal  .«lr  Conaand  eofflplr;.9Rts  3AC'9  eontrlbu- 

tlea  to  th«  t^atlon'a  araanal.  Tba  atalannte  of  nuclaar 

foroat  wMloh  haa  pravanttd  f;lobal  war  has  net  clono  the  sa.Tt 

for  liultad  war.  Tha  raeant  t**.<ld-up  cf  tietical  forces 

it  an  attanpt  to  fill  tha  nead  for  a  more  floxibla  posture. 

Dafanta  Saeratary  KclJamara  cuphasiaad  this  point  ky  notinr,; 

tw.  mit^  •  •  •  ineraata  our  eapaeity  to  tailor  our 
raaponsas  to  a  particular  nilltory  chnllcnf'o  to  that 
laeal  of  forea  vhieh  io  both  apprnpri'^te  to  the  issue 
involved  and  militarily  favorable  to  our  side. 

Thla  it  tha  central  thana  of  the  increased  emphasis 
on  non-BUolaar,  lialtad  war  forces.  Taetical  Air  Con- 
oiind  has  an  important  stake  In  this  build-up  of  flex- 
ibltf  fsst«>raaotlng  and  highly  mobile  forces  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  broadening  scale  of  poter.ti«l  con¬ 
flict. 

Tha  mission  of  TAC  is  to  provide  fast-reacting, 
combat-raidy  aerospace  units  for  anployment  an^v/here  in  the 
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Morld  oa  abort  aotloo  to  optrato  uniltt«r<3lly  cr  in  concert 
witli  other  foreea.^  The  oblisation  to  successfully  en^ane 
the  oneny  it  any  level  of  the  broad  spectrun  cf  conflict 
places  a  presiua  on  flexibility,  and  7A?  has  provided  for 
it  with  a  nixed  force  unlike  that  of  an/  ether  command. 

The  force  coaaiata  of  varioua  typea  of  fi^-hter  aircraft, 
specially  adapted  bonbera,  cari^  and  troop  carrier  air- 
craft,  helicopters,  and  ballistic  nissiles.  It  is  capable 
of  action  with  either  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons. 

9uch  mobility  end  flexibility  is  possible  only  through 
pclnstaklnd  advaneod  planninr;,  the  pre-peek  a  j'ing  of  support 
rocourcoc,  and  contlnuoua,  eemprohensive  tralnlnji.  Thorough 
•tandardiaatioA  and  recurring  evaluation  provide  the  coam*!r.'l 
control  which  nuat  be  reeponsive,  rell'^ble,  ond  quick. 


*^cpci  ■Lnent  of  the  Air  Force,  Ur  Ferce  Kef-ala tlon 
BltittJC  iPrdanisation  and  T  ission— T'ct  TesI  Air 

CmMkdjtVashinftan ,  7  r.srch  1963J,  ?.  1-3. 
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fomvLKnon  or  k  cokthol  ststb-: 

This  tlufttr  it  oompottd  of  thrto  soetions:  (1) 
botlo  eonoopti,  olononttt  ond  roqulroaonts  of  o  military 
ooRtrel  opitom;  (2)  a  britf  rtvltw  of  tho  notdo  of  SAC 
oad  TAC}  and  (3)  a  eosparatlva  analysis  of  this  thaorotiesl 
ayatM  and  tho  Kanagam«it  Control  Systaa. 

I.  THE  KATUaS  OF  COKTHOL 

Tho  Mturo  of  ooatrol  ia  suoh  that  tht  rtquirmanta 
«hlA  difforoat  orgaalsationa  daaand  of  it  will  vary.  How* 
ovoTt  taoh  ooatrol  naod  banofits  fron  tha  study  and  usa  of 
eartaia  galdiag  prineiplaa.  »^lla  thaaa  principles  ara 
goaorally  too  broad  to  apply  airaotly  to  practiea,  still 
thoy  Indioata  an  approach  to  tha  problans  of  control  which 
will  aid  thoso  building  tha  managamant  structura  by  assuring; 
propor  eooaidoratioa  of  taehniquas  and  points  which  hava 
provoa  to  bo  uaaful  in  tha  past. 

laoh  typa  of  organisation  is  bound  to  require  differcn 

aoltttiona  to  its  problems.  As  its  objectives,  structure,  s 

aooda  differ  fron  those  of  other  organizations,  so  too  vdll 
0 

itf  nathods  of  operation  and  syste'os  of  control.  Thus,  it 
is  siaply  not  feasible  to  extract  a  control  systoT  unchan/'<  i 


fron  •  buslntst  •ntcrpritt  »nd  exr«et  it  * '  ’?•?  effective 
'.n  •  sslllttry  viait.  Neither  will  e  control  feature 
neetetarlly  be  enpllceble  even  between  dlffe'"{''it  levele  of 
the  aeee  orgenltation.  Seeh  eyetem  must  be  tailored  to 
the  ei^eeirie  needs  of  the  mana^^enient  of  tbe  organisation 
Uy  ttslns  the  suidee  provided  by  control  prinelrlos* 

■iflln.fWPfll.t.  ftf..Pgnswl 

The  first  task  In  a  discussion  of  control  is  to 
eseure  a  clear  understanding  of  the  word.  The  hazards  of 
asaunlne  a  eeamoa  eeneept  are  apparent  when  one  considers 
aoM  of  its  eurreat  usages.  For  example »  nost  references 
to  "quality  eoatrol**  usually  end  by  describing  a  ^..nnning 
praotlee.  Similarly »  the  common  control  device  of  "stend- 
arda”  Is  in  fact  a  plan  for  the  amount  of 
coati  or  other  component  to  be  used  In  a  process  or  pr.iuct.^ 
Author  Fetor  Orucker  in  his  aanagetent  elnnsic  The  Practice 
SJi  Mnnsgenent  evinces  such  disll^'-  the  word  that  he 
refiases  to  uee  it  even  In  context  where  it  1-  commonly 
aeeepted.  He  writee: 

So  for  in  thle  book  I  have  not  talk  i  -^f  "control" 
et  all.  .  .  .Thlt  was  intentional,  /or  "control"  is 
•n  amblguoue  word.  It  nesns  the  ablllt;  to  direct 


*Alex  ’v’,  Nathe,  "I'Anarcment  Controls 

^ork:  .lohn 


in  huslne?s," 
'.llcy  r-.  bona, 
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MtMlf  md  work.  It  emi  also  mean  donlnatlon 

oX  out  portoa  by  aaothor.2 

To  doflao  control  by  doaerlblng  its  uses  can  also 

load  to  little  OftlichtaiuioBt  and  much  confusion.  Controls 

art  uaod  In  a  auabor  of  ways:  (1)  to  atandardlaa  per- 

XonMaoo}  (2)  to  aafo  guard  asaota  from  waste  ^  ^heft,  or 

nlottso}  (3)  to  ataadardlao  quality;  (4)  to  set  limits, 

for  aetioa  not  requiring  higher  approval;  (5)  to  measure 

oa-tho-job  parXomanco;  (6)  for  planning  and  programing; 

(7)  by  top  aanagoaont  to  keep  operations  in  balane^i;  and 

(I)  to  liotlvata  Individuals.^ 

An  appeal  to  authority  produces  a  wlie  range  of 

doflnitlMt  of  control.  A  simple,  ')''rinition  is 

••owitrol*  moaaa  ’check*.  ,  .  .  rt  .3  t..e  >r  to  keep 

track  of  what  happens  in  -'rde-  to  evalu  results  end 

people."^  A  oiore  ap<>''ifie  one  definea  control  ns  , 

that  function  of  tha  system  which  provides  direction  in 

sonXoresnea  to  tha  plan,  or  in  other  words,  the  talntenance 


.  ^  ?/•*•**  Druckar,  X&ft  2X  'anm.-ement  (Kew 

Tofk}  Harper  k  Row,  1954),  p,^^,.. 


}  Trtvora  Jerome,  III,  executive  ^  ri^.rol— The 
(Now  York:  John  ’Viley  «  Sons ,  inc . ,  l5ol ),  pp. 

L 

^Qoorgt  Albert  Smith,  Jr.,  Fanagin^  Geoprrarhic.illv 
fi91P||n4t?  {Cambridge,  f  ass "  i'ne  riverside 


of  variations  fron  system  objectives 


v;ithin  allowable 

lixits.”^ 

A  doiiniticn  with  a  broader  view  differentiates 
between  two  types  of  control. 

Controls  governing  routine  and  repetitive  operations 
'  stress  conpliance.  .  .  .  Their  primary  function,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  serve  in  the  area  of  internal  control. 

I'ana ■resient  controls,  on  the  other  hand,  serve  both 
as  a  measure  of  performance  and  as  conditioners  of  the 
firm’s  working  environment.  The  attitudes  of  planning 
and  of  self-evaluation  are  particularly  powerful 
influences  in  a  firm,  for  they  are  among  the  key  forces 
that  contribute  to  decisive  and  continuous  progress. 
This  capability  of  any  given  executive  cont .  ol  to 
motivate  constructive  action  is  by  all  odds  its  most 
important  characteristic.  This  contrasts  with  the 
compliance  or  command  feature  of  other  types  of 
control.^ 

f 

A  final  view  stresses  the  possible  personal  implica¬ 
tions.  ’’Control  itself  can  be  defined  as  the  making  of 
decision  and  taking  of  actions  required  by  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  each  position.”^ 

For  the- purposes  of  this  study,  control  shall  denote 
the  process  of  setting  standards;  the  recording  and  evalua- 
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tioii  of  porfomtaeoi  and  tho  roturning  of  pj^rfomanci  to 
tha  plan  ahould  algnlflrant  davlatlon  occur.  This  defini¬ 
tion  la  eonaiatant  with  thoae  found  in  a  number  of 
attthoritativo  toxta  on  tha  subjoet.^*^ 

Control  aa  a  ftmotion  of  Kanaganant 

Hawing  aottltd  on  a  definition  of  control,  oona 
explanation  ahould  bo  made  of  its  relationship  to  the  other 
funetiona  and  to  nanagement  as  a  whole.  As  is  true  of  the 
other  funetiona  of  nanagenent,  control  cannot  be  effective 
If  it  is  aeparated  from  the  rest  of  the  structure.  No- 
whdro  is  this  seen  nore  clearly  than  with  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  control  and  planning. 

Control  depends  on  planning  for  its  very  beginning. 

Zt  is  planning  which  determiner  the  allo'  le  letitude  of 
operations  aa  the  organisation  proceeds  toward  the  planned 
^oals.  Tet  without  control,  the  movement  could  not  be 


e?  (3rd 

Xd.J  (Honewood,  Ill.:  niehard  U.  Irwin,  -.nc.,  19fcO),  p, 

529 j  and  Ralph  Davis,  Industrial  ^-ranizatlon  and  Ilnnoriemer.t 
(Haw  York:  Harper  Sc  Bros.,  ,  p.  121. 

^Htnrl  fiyol  hos  given  the  following  definition. 
"Control  consists  in  verifying  whether  ever/w'..ing  occurs  in 
ccnforailty  with  the  plan  adopted,  the  instruction  issued  and 
principles  established.  Zt  has  for  object  to  point  out 
waaknesaas  and  arrors  in  order  to  rectify  thrm  and  prevent 
rawrraaea.  It  opsrstss  on  everything;  tr.it.  ,  people, 
actions.  .  .  .  For  control  to  be  effective  it  must  be  done 
within  reoaor‘!ble  time  and  be  followed  up  by  nanctions.” 
|a^al  and  jii^^gtrial  Maojigement  (London;  Pitmen  Publish- 


.maintained  '.vithin  the  linita  to  action  as  there  would  be  no 
way  of  knov.'lng  ju.'st  where  n  deviation  had  occurred,  why  it 
occurred,  or  how  to  return  it  to  course.  Control’s  feature 
of  feed-back  of  information  is  mandatory  for  rational 
planning,  For  follov;-on  planning;  to  be  effective,  the 
control  syste.-n  must  provide  accurate,  tincly  information. 

Just  as  planning  and  control  support  and  complement 
each  other,  co’ntrol  both  aids  and  uses  direction  and 
coordination.  Control,  when  used  to  best  advantage,  xvill 
permeate  the  entire  management  process.  It  will  provide 
the  top  manager  an  overview  of  the  organisation  not  avail¬ 
able  by  any  other  means.  The  pervasiveness  of  control  is 
aptly  described  by  '.Jilliam  Jerome,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  at  Syracuse  Univerjity.  He  sees  it  as  the  catalyst 
of  mar.a gs.-Tie nt  which  draws  together  the  various  other  func¬ 
tions  into  a  meaningful,  workable  whole. 

During  the  past  five  years,  a  number  of  authors  have 
stressed  the  divisibility  of  control  into  two  distinct  types. 
They  shov;  one  type  of  control  as  most  appropriate  for  inter- 
nal  or  daily  operations.  The  ot;— r  type  has  been  called 
"Higher  Control", "Over-all  Control", or  "Top  Manage- 


^^Thomas  G.  Rose,  Higher  Kanarf=>m'-:it  Control  (New  York: 
i-'.cGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  195/;, 

^^Terry,  ov,  cit. . 


p.  547. 
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rMni  Cratrol.**^^  It  it  us«d  for  long-r«nr«  pl^nnln/;  and 
gMtril  dir*o«loa  of  tbt  organization,  'v'ith  eac^  of  tha 
trfo  types,  the  foeun  of  control  varies  v-ithia  the  nano!',e- 
rial  ttrueture,  but  still  the  factors  which  nake  the  control 
neoostsiy  do  ronsln  oonstsnt.  Both  enable  nan!' tenant  to 
ovsluatt  perfomsneo;  to  identify  trends;  and  to  locate  areas 
of  bolow-standard  operation  in  order  that  they  "ay  receive 
further  investigation  and  analysis. 

Ths  ms.lor  inpet  us  for  the  development  of  both  Inter¬ 
nal  and  higher  controls  has  cone  from  the  inoreased  interest 
and  use  of  decentralization  as  a  method  of  coping  with 
ori^nleational  growth,  the  use  of  decentralic  tion  has 
changed  the  concept  of  control  f-on  what  it  was  a  decade 
ago,  and  has  sddad  to  its  inportence. 

For  a  tins  dui'ing  the  nid-r’lfties  decentralization 
bacane  alnoat  aynonynous  with  progressive  mana['ement.  This 
was  dut  in  part  to  its  success  in  such  firms  as  Sears, 
Roalwek,  and  Company  and  Ceneral  rotors,  and  pnrtly  to  its 
affsetivs  exposition  by  such  authors  as  Peter  Srucker  and 
Ralph  Cordiner.  In  the  unprecedented  rush  of  companies  oil 

^^Sraith,  ftjB.  elt. ,  p.  9. 

^^Hose,  ££.  fill,.  I  p.  97. 


oTtr  tht  nation  to  dtemtralise,  too  little  consideration 
wis  given  the  inevitable  atteri— rrsbloT?.'^'* 

Ir.stflnd  of  the  expected  incre  .^o  ci’  p"tfi:s  and 
deereise  of  central  decisions  and  problens,  rsany  co'npanies 
discovered  their  operations  to  bs  floundering,  disastrously. 
7cp  nanagement  found  it  no  longer  had  control  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  was  unable  to  effectively  plan  for  company- 
vride  needs.  Coordination  of  lower  divisions*  efforts  be¬ 
came  chaotic.  The  request  for  more  infor  '^tior.  reculted 
in  an  avalanche  of  figures,  data,  and  unrelated  reports. 

Out  of  desperation,  nany  of  these  companies  returned  to 
their  former  methods  of  operation  with  little  idea  of  why 
decentralisation  had  not  worked  for  then. 

The  central  problem  in  many  cases  was  the  failure 
of  top  naangement  to  specify  the  responsibilities  of  its 
lower  echelons  and  to  devise  a  method  of  assuring  compliancs 
of  these  assignments.  Internal  control  syrtcr.is  v'ere 
established  in  those  companies  which  successfully  decen¬ 
tralized,  and  they  have  provided  a  portion  of  the  necessary 
continuity  of  performance.  Sven  so,  those  systems  aro  not 
without  their  drawbacks.  Professor  ’.illis  Jerome  exploits 
the  use  of  internal  controls,  and  v’srns  of  thoir  shortcomir.  •o . 


^^3ee  Oeorge  A,  Jnith’s 
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Th«  syataa  ot  Inttrnnl  control  .  .  . 
tlabontt  oxprotalon  of  top  nAnArn*i«nt's  vill.  Th« 
cntiro  purpota  of  tho  ayatoa  .3  to  nuKe  c«rtnin  that 
loi^'or  nanaganent  earrlos  out  its  eo  vnission  frora  top 
nanagonant.  Conplianea  is  nacaaaarily  tha  central 
faatura  of  such  a  syatam. 

This  aort  of  approach  la  both  vary  useful  and 
vary  naeaaaary  In  raoat  or^nlsations*  At  the  sania 
tine,  two  aapaota  of  such  an  approach  -nust  ba  kapt 
continually  in  nlnd.  Vha  first  is  this:  given 
any  sat  of  plans  or  policies  or  procedures,  as  .jart 
of  a  systan  of  internal  control ,  how  do  ’Ve  knovf 
that  these  are  tha  bast  plans,  policies,  or  proce* 
duraa  to  follow?  Complianca  with  these  controls  may 
be  raqjilrad  of  lower  canagenent,  and  the  degree  of 
success  achieved  by  lower  management  Judged  in  turn 
by  tha  dagrtt  of  oomplianca*  Yet,  this  is  no  answer 
and  provides  no  erittrla  to  help  top  managc-'.ent 
deeide  on  thaaa  particular  controls  in  contrast  to 
other  possible  alternative  controls*  Ta  fet, 
our  problem  Is  one  of  identifying  the  criteria  that 
will  enable  managers  to  answer  tha  question,  "V/hy 
this  system  of  control  instead  of  some  ot;''.'r?'’l5 

Kls  solution,  end  that  of  other  authors,  is  to  devise  a 

ecobrsl  control  system  which  will  furnish  top  management 

ths  atsdsd  overview  of  the  enterprise.  The  Management 

Control  Syotoa,  irtiilt  used  for  planning,  is  primarily  an 

iatomol  eontrol  ay  item,  and  so  this  discussion  will  con- 

centrato  on  that' typo  of  eontrol  system  and  only  incidently 

dlseusa  tha  broader,  more  inclusive  system  vi.lch  embraces 

planning,  forocaating,  and  other  men-  l?«l  functions. 

Tha  quotation  by  Professor  Jerome  mentions  the 


^^Jtrone,  jg.  cit. .  p.  74 
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••ptot  of  eompllaneo  inhoront  iw  -  :ontrol 

fytton.  Too  froat  ragulation  of  Individunlo  has  rapaatedly 
oaon  nhown  to  atifla  th.air  initioti/e  and  croa  vivity,  b?th 
of  whleh  art  naeaaaary  for  sost  px*oductive  work.  Thus, 
the  dllanffla  of  Intamal  control  1$  how  tt>  encourai^c  F^ro^ter 
Initlattva  on  tha  part  of  subordinates  by  affording  a 
flMCiblllty  of  oporstlons,  yet  rnlniniza  tne  ehimcos  of 
error  by  kaeping  operations  standardized.^^  Unfortunately, 
the  dividing  line  which  separates  extassive,  stifling 
rsinilftion  from  a  freeneas  of  operation  wh^ch  *il7,ht  fail  to 
detect  aistakea  or  unfavorable  situstlons  early  enough  for 
wOp  .^nsgoraent  to  take  appropriate  nation  sesns  difficult 
to  attain.  While  there  is  no  single  ')lution,  indications 
are  that  the  anawer  liea  in  the  attitudes  rnd  fictions  of 
the  people  concerned  rather  then  Ir  -ools  or  techniques. 

To  be  eucceasf^l,  the  control  syston  nust  provide 
nsnagement  with  the  information  it  "  eeds  vhen  it  is  needed. 
This  necessitates  company-wide  stand'^r-'ization  of  procedures 
for  gathering  and  reporting  d^ta.  •  the  informtlon  v/ill 
be  used  at  tlmea  to  Judge  people,  its  v;.lliicy  shoula  be 
aoeepted  by  everyone  in  the  orrsnizaticn,  .  .c..  an  expecta¬ 
tion,  however,  ie  utorl‘'n.  In  spite  of  the  reasonnlle 

16 
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rv^ttlrwrat  that  aaeh  panoa  ba  jud^ad,  thost  vho  suiTar 
In  aaapariaon  ara  bo«iad  to  rajaet  and  Xatilt  the  entire 
control  aystam*  Alao,  whara  the  subordinate  Ir.  Judf’ed, 
praaotad,  or  paid  on  tha  baals  of  this  infer  nt ion  which 
ba  aoppllaft  top  sumasamant  muat  expect  t  de^ee  of  distor- 
tlaa  and  inflation  in  tha  raporta.^^  This  Is  not  to 
auggaat  that  dalibarata  falsification  of  records  will  ocevr, 
bat  rathar  that  inatruetions  and  procedures  for  reporting 
will  ba  intarpratad  by  the  individual  to  his  advantage  and 
not  naaeaairlly  according  to  the  intent  of  top  nanagement. 
Tbaroforot  along  with  the  atandardiaation  of  reporting 
praeaduraSt  enrafbl  Units  must  ba  placed  on  the  interpreta- 
tiona  of  tha  Inatructiona  and  tha  rasultane  data. 

An  axeallant  suamv^tion  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  daaantralitation  la  found  in  the  book  Dynamic  Kanajtement 
Ijl  Industry.  Tba  author,  Raymond  7111ar8,  writes: 

Tha  aain  obstaelaa  to  tha  affective  operation  of 
tha  tyatam  of  eantralisad  planning  and  control  asso- 
aiatad  with  daeantrallsation  of  autbori*/  and  respon* 
aibllity  ara,  aaaantlally,  the  z*lsk  oi  ..sunderstnnd- 
lag  and  tha  risk  of  abusa. 

It  should  ba  axpaetad  that,  at  fist,  the  system  be 
itttarpratad  as  a  sort  of  "police  system”  even  though 
It  is  not  at  all  tha  casa.  It  should  also  be  under¬ 
stood  that  this  systam  is  no  substitute  for  good  manage- 
mant.  It  is  only  a  tool  of  Tanagement.  Like  any 


l^yillUm  Dill,  Thosiaa  L.  Kllton,  and  ’.'alter  R.  Kaitnn, 
Tha  Kaw  j’Utnaaara  (Bnalawood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Frenti ere-Hall , 
iSa.,  Ap63I,  p.  126. 
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other  tool,  It  aty  be  nisused;  and  precisely  because 
It  ie  effective,  It  aey  become  dangerous.  It  may 
boeone  aa  Instrumenc  of  oppression  if  excessive 
enphaaie  Is  placed  on  "control”;  it  may  become 
the  souree  of  serious  disructiors  if,  on  the 
ewitrary,  "decentralieation"  Ls  nverca  hasised.  At 
the  a sat  time,  experience  shows  that  this  concept, 
if  applied  with  skill  and  moderation,  provioes  a 
solution  to  the  strange  diletma  in  whieVi  industrial 
management  finds  xtself  today.  •  .  .  .'Unsecn^nt  can 
use  the  concept  to  reconcile  the  technical  necessity 
for  individual  freedom  of  action  in  i:.;  us  try.  To 
avoid  misunderstandings  and  abuses  of  the  system,  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  full  cooperitic'.  of  every* 
one  Involved  and  the  full  recognition  th^t  the  planning 
and  control  function  operates  as  a  service  department.!^ 


The  Procedure  of  Control 

The  control  procedure  Is  auectnctl/  described  as 
the  means  by  i^ieh  perforaauee  is  measured  n;;ainst  a 
standard  to  detemino  the  feedback  which  is  used  to  correct 
doviatione  by  neana  of  remedial  action.  Two  clauses  of  this 
atatontnt  refer  to  acts  which  are  particul*irly  gemne  to 
the  disoussion,  end  so  are  considered  at  some  length,  first 
ie  the  process  of  end  considerations  for  setting  the  stand* 
trds,  and  atcoad  is  the  act  of  correcting  deviations. 


Developwient  of  standards.  The  sotting  of  standards 
was  identified  previously  in  thi-?  'hnpter  ra  a  planning 
funetlon  in  that  amounts  of  time,  effort,  co  t,  or  other 
eomponsnts  are  specified  (or  planned)  for  a  procesc  or 


^^aymond  Vlllers,  Dynamic  T'an" 
(fiiglewood  Cliffs,  J.;  Frontic  *- 


in  Indu-^.tr/ 


.nc.,  Iv'lcj,  p.  111. 
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product*  Ita  laipertanet  arises  froa  the  total  dependence 

** 

of  the  otbor  steps  in  the  control  process  on  It.  The 
-^letbods  used  for  setting  stnnd'srds  vary  wl>icly,  but  can  be 

grouped  under  the  heading  of  (1)  patt  performance,  (2) 

appraieal,  or  (3)  eelentifie  procedure. 

The  aethod  of  beeing  standards  on  past  parformanea 

la  aelfoexplanetwy*  Appraisal  could  be  nothing  nore  ^han 
* 

an  eatitate  or  it  could  ba  a  projection  of  past  perform.»nce 
in  line  with  future  changes  of  objectives.  The  scientific 
nethod  could  involve  measurements  of  varyinr,  de;;rees  of 
preeisien  depsnding  on  the  ease.  Also  it  nl  :ht  uoe  rela¬ 
tionships  such  aa  the  rate  of  increase  of  labor  hours  for 
periodie  aircraft  naintanance  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
flying  hours  aceonplished.  Regardlass  of  which  method  or 
eonbinntion  of  methods  is  usad,  t:.e  aettin.^  of  standards 
depends  for  sueetss  on  practical  Judgmant.  3ir.ee  Judgment 
la  necessary,  tha  adaquaey  of  the  standards  will  reflect  the 
degree  of  oxporimee  and  expertise  of  those  setting  the 
etenderds.  It  is  lnportst4t  th  e  the  person  affected  by 
the  stendards  have  e  voie<!  in  their  development.  3uch  action 
will  contribute  to  the  motivating  influence  of  a  fair, 
aeeeptablo  standard.  If  the  person  does  not  consider  the 
atnndard  to  be  valid,  he  is  unlikel:  willinf^ly  use  It  to 

adjust  his  performance.  Should  others  use  that  standard  to 


raet  his  work,  ho  will  probably  atts'npt  to  reject  this 
elao. 

The  Air  Force  lists  criteria  for  usab'.Q  standards 
which  tell  little  of  how  to  acconplish  the  job,  but  do 
give  soae  idea  of  the  scope  of  consideration.  It  sui^gests 
the  following  criteria:  (1)  identifiable,  (2)  objective, 

(3)  applicable,  (^)  stable,  (5)  attainable,  and  (6)  accept¬ 
able.^^ 

Measuring  pcrforaance.  After  agreein,-;  cn  standards, 
the  next  step  is  measuring  performance  a/rainat  then.  More 
will  be  said  about  this  later  in  the  chnpter,  but  the  pro¬ 
cedure  la  depletad  clearly  by  the  equation  3  -  A  *  V.  S 
la  the  standard;  A  is  actual  performance;  and  V  is  the 
variance  or  deviation.^  Should  the  procedure  detect 
elgnlfic'nt  variance,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  move- 
nant  back  within  aeceptabla  limits. 

correct  ing  of  deviation  is  the  point  at 
which  the  entire  managerial  process  can  be  tested.  The  test 
will  reveal  whether  aanar.ement  is  only  responding  to  circur  - 
atanees  as  they  exist  or  whether  it  is  taVir.f»  steps  to 

19Dtpartmeiit  of  the  ^ir  Force,  Air  7orce  .'  anual  r 

170-2  DfanageRent  Anaj^ysisJ  (  V/ashinpton;  Jover:  nent  Trint^'" 

Ing  Office,  1957),  p.  54. 

2<^Villers,  gji*  ?•  363. 
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•otttAlly  thapt  ftetur*  elreunttanett.  If  the  reaction  to 
dfviation  la  ramadlcl  rather  than  ohly  corrective,  sanage- 
naat  is  using  internal  eoatrol  In  Its  most  useful  fune- 
tlmi*  Hanagsmant  la  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
hlsa  In  order  that  It  may  eliminate  Its  effect  on  future 
operations. 

The  emphasis  toward  remedial  action  points  up  the 
importance  of  hhe  Individual  with  his  ability  to  choose 
from  among  alternatives.  Fortunately,  the  infornatlon 
available  to  the  Individual  has  been  increaslni^ly  accurate 
and  timely  due  to  the  development  of  control  systems  which 
are  more  aensatlve  and  responsive.  Still,  at  best,  control 
reports  only  faellitate  the  use  of  human  Judr;ni<-nt;  they 
osn  never  serve  ss  a  substitute  for  it.  The  success  of 
any  system  of  controls  will  always  depend  on  the  men 
utilising  the  information. 

XZ.  RfiQUIRWBNTS  OF  AK  AIR  FCKCS  COhraOL  SYST^l 

Tbs^ Preblea  of  Control 

The  problems  of  contr*)!  in  SAC  and  TAG  are  far 
diffsrsnt  from  those  of  any  business  enterprise.  The  mans-je- 
msQv  problem  is  caused  mainly  ty  the  imense  size  and  fi:eo- 
grsphieal  dispersion  of  each  organization;  the  complex 
iatsrrelstiobs  between  the  many  parts  and  Inyers  of  their 
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oremitationa;  tha  d/nasie  nacura  of  tha  threat -response 
dichotomy;  and  tha  nead  for  praelsaly  coordinated  action 
of  all  eomocnents.  Change  ia  continual;  each  organization 
most  respond  to  new  tactics,  techniques,  strategies,  weapon 
systems,  and  a  host  of  para-iailitary  decisions  affected  by 
polities  and  economics.  Few  industries  can  natch  the 
oonplexlty  of  aquipnant  or  scope  of  operation  of  either  of 
tha  two  eonmands.  Yet,  the  cormand  conponentf  oust  be 
able  to  act  in  concert  totally  unnecessary  for  sny  ii.dustry. 
As  a  result,  each  assumes  tha  delicate  task  of  n.^intaining 
flexibility  with  a  high  degree  of  conformity  ar.d  standard¬ 
isation.  It  is  partially  through  their  control  systems 
they  hope  to  achieve  this. 

The  fact  that  controls  must  vary  according  to  the 
organisational  atructura  was  diseussad  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  The  final  Judgment  has  still  to  be  nndo  as  to 
the  degree  of  eantralisation  or  decentralization  of  either 
SAC  or  TAG,  To  argue  the  question  here  would  oerv®  little 
purpoae  and  moat  probably  end  in  a  generaliz  tion  with  a 
number  of  qualifications.  The  fact  is  that  local  commanders 
do  havs  significant  freedom  of  action  within  constraints 
which  are  somewhat  more  confining  than  those  common  in 
industry.  Kuch  of  the  standardiz-’tien  ty'-i  1  of  these  two 
commands  is  due  to  a  close  identity  of  objectives  among 


their  cortponenta,  and  a  n^latively  narrow  range  of  choice 
of  appropriate  techniijues.  The  local  commandfers,  in 
order  to  fulfill  their  commissions,  must  oepond  on  the 
Management  Control  System  for  consolidated  operational 
data. 


The  Control  System 

V^hen  an  organization  becomes  as  large,  diverse,  and 
as  rapidly  changing  as.PAC  or  TAC,  the  task  is  to  ensure 
a  flow  of  information  that  provides  enough  material  to 
support  the  right  decisions  at  each  level  but  pyramid  only 
necessary  and  consolidated  Information  to  the  higher  level. 
Henry  Gantt  expressed  the  need  for  information  in  this 
manner:  ”If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  governed. by  opinion 
where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  facts,  we  shall  lose  in  our 
corapeti^-ion  with  those  who  base  their  actions  on  fact."22 
Thus,  the  control  system  provides  management  \fith  the 
information  it  must  have.  It  makes  possible  performance 
measurement  of  functional  responsibilities  while  presenting 
an  overview  of  the  total  operation. 

The  manner  in  which  a  control  system  does  these  things 


21 

_  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Manual  Number 

LThe  Management  ProcessJ  (V/ashington-  government “TFIHt'- 
ing  Office,  1954),  p.  57. 


22Henry  L.  Gantt,  Industrial  Leadership  (New  Haven, 
Conn.:  Yale  University  I'ress ,  191677  p"  ^ 


nay  be  studied  by  separating  the  systeni  into  its  eleraents. 
These  same  elements,  having  been  established  essential  to 
the  system  will  be  used  later  in  an  analysis  of  the' 

Management  Control  System.  The  breakdown  used  in  this 
analysis  is  basically  that  of  Professor  Harold  Koontz. 
However,  the  works  of  other  authors  were  liberally  used 
to  modify  and  add  to  his  list. 

Reflect  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  organization . 

A  multitude  of  factors  could  be  grouped  under  this  item, 

what  is  meant  here  is  that  the  system  must  be  tailored  to 
the  specific  management  needs  of  the  organization.  Further, 
it  must  be  objective  oriented,  and  subject  to  periodic 
review  to  determine  its  applicability  to  current  needs. 

This  is  especially  Important  in  a  bureaucratic  structure 
where  policies  and  procedures  too  often  become  customs 
with  a  certain  weight  of  their  own. 

Timely.  Information  must  be  made  available  to  those 
needing  it  while  there  is  still  opportunity  to  change  the 
course  of  events  or  before  events  deviate  still  further 
from  the  desired  norm.  This  necessitates  a  constant  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  tendency  of  control  systems  to  develop  to  the 

23Harold  Koontz,  ^^lake  Your  Plans  Succeed.'^  Nation’s 
Business.  46:102-10$,  October,  l95$.  ^ 
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extent  they  become  cumbersoina  and  loose  their  ability  for 
prompt  transmission  of  data. 

Flexible.  The  control  system  must  be  capable  of 
adding  or  deleting  functions  without  requiring  a  complete 
reorganization.  It  should  respond  to  changing  organization 
objectives. 

« 

Forward  looking.  The  purpose  of  the  system  is  to 
deliver  information  to  be  used  for  decision  making.  There¬ 
fore,  the  information  should  generally  b,ei»  in  the  form  of 
trends  or  comparisons  rather  than  data  of  a  static  nature. 

For  this  reason,  accounting  data  alone  is  inadequate  in 
almost  all  cases. 

Limited  to  rategic  points.  This  facilitates  the 
overview  so  necessary  to  efl ective  management  by  presenting 
reports  which  are  comprehensive  yet  not  burdened  with  detail.' 
This  element  fits  naturally  in  with  the  next. 

Point  up  exceptions.  Management  by  exception  is 
possible  only  with  the  establishment  of.  standards  against 
which  to  measure  performance.  The  system  must  assure 
management  that  nothing  of  operational  importance  can  occur 
without  attention  being  drawn  to  it. 
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Assure  corrective  action.  The  basis  of  decentraliza¬ 


tion  is  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  authority,  within  limits,  to  the  operational  level. 
Therefore,  top  command  must  know  the  status  of  operations 
and  be  certain  that  when  deviations  occur,  corrective  ac¬ 
tions  will  be  taken. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  the  output  of 
the  system  must  be  accurate.  As  the  comparison  of  per¬ 
formance  with  the  standard  and  the  discovery  of  difference, 
if  any,  is  done  as  close  to  the  point  of  performance  as. 
possible,  occasional  distortion  or  manipulation  of  data 
must  be  expected.  Hence,  management  should  retain  final 
check  of  the  control  system.  This  is  most  commonly  done 
through  audits  and  meetings  or  conferences  between  top 
management  and  the  lower  echelons.  While  not  a  part  of  the 
system,  they  rust  be  considered  correlates. 

System  Audits 

From  time  to  time,  the  chief  leader  should  dip  into 
the  operation  of  his  organization  for  in**ormation  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  neither  to  suggest  a  practice  of  going 
over  the  heads  of  his  assistant  leaders  or  even  a 
habit  of  mistrusting  them.  It  is  rather  to  recommend 
the  value  of  first  hand  knowledge  of  what  Is  tran¬ 
spiring. 24 


^^Clyde  T.  Hardwick  and  Bernard  F.  Landuyt',  Administra¬ 
tive  Strategy  (Hew  York:  Simmons -Boa rdman,  Inc.,  1961 ), 

p. 
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In  this  aanner  Hardwick  and  Landuyt  explain  the  need  for 
check  of  the  system.  The  audit  or  personal  neetinj;  should 
no  more  be  considered  an  imposition  or  breach-of-trust  by 
those  using  the  control  system  than  the  system  itself  is. 
Each  is  one  method  by  which  top  management  meets  its 
responsibility  toward  the  organization  and  its  objectives. 

In  addition  to  verifying  the  validity  of  control 
reports,  the  audit  or  meeting  is  a  valuable  opportunity 
for  personal  communication  between  the  office  of  the  chief 
executive  and  the  operational  levels.  It  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  top  executives  to  know  their  men,  to  sample  their 
feelings,  or  to  supplement  formal  information  channels, 

III.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MANAGH'IENT  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

The  Management  Control  System  has  reached  its  present 
form  in  SAC  through  a  process  of  evolution  lasting  almost 
fifteen  years.  Many  of  its  changes  have  been  caused  by  the 
need  for  increased  responsiveness  to  field  conditions.  Re¬ 
porting  procedures  have  been  altered  to  ex:.'loit  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  data  processing  equipment.  Although  TAC’s  system 
was  essentially  patterned  after  the  SAC  system,  changes  have 
occurred  during  its  relatively  brief  existence.  These 

2'Smith,  o£.  cit.,  pp.  103-10/f. 
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chan.rjes  are  indicative  of  the  efforts  of  people  at  all 
r.ana^erial  levels  to  assure  that  the  first  requirement  of 
a  control  system  is  satisfied. 

Reflect  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  organization. 

It  was  established  in  Section  II  of  this  chapter  that  one 
of  the  major  needs  of  the  t\*:o  commands  is  a  means  for 
positively  assuring  that  a  high  state  of  combat  readiness 
exists  at  all  times.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  a 
standardised  rating  system  has  been  devised.  Standards 
are  established  to  guide  local  commanders  and  aid  them  in 
their  assignments. 

The  allocation  of  point  values  to  the  items  included 
in  the  system  has  served  to  emphasize  their  relative 
importance,  and  has  provided  a  method  for  assessing  total 
performance  of  a  unit.  This  is  a  p’riice  need  of  commanders 
at  all  levels.  As  managers  in  the  Air  Force,  they  must  keep 
continually  in  mind  that  they  v.'ork  with  imprecise  safeguards 
against  inflexibility  or  carelessness.  In  contrast  to 
private  industry,  they  have  not  the  finite  measuring  stick 
of  profit  nor  the  last  resort  of  bankruptcy  as  a  way  out. 

In  the  face  of  the  constant  threat  of  annihilation,  they 
literally  have  no  alternative  to  success.  Only  by  con- 
Sv.ructing  specific  short-range  goals  and  measuring  the 

of  success  of  their  attainment,  can  an  estimate  of 
effectiveness  be  achieved. 
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hMMtbmt  f«ttor  Mhleli  tMlglui  In  fnvor  of  •  posit 
of  this  roquiroMat  is  ths  long  lifo  of  ths 
Wf9%m  la  SIC*  Tho  coaasndsrs*  rorisw  pans!  must  bs 
oroSitod  with  kooplag  tho  oyotom  nppliesbls  to  currant 
oporttioaal  aooda  sad  aisoioa-oriontsd.  Througii  thsir 
tffo^t,  tho  noods  of  lino  orgnaisstions  for  control  nro 
Mtitfiod. 


auk:.  Tiaoliaoss  is  tho  vor}  ossonco  of  tho 
oforatloas  of  a  eoahot  eoansad.  Tho  K&asgoiaont  Control 
Systom  ooatrihatoo  to  this  aood  through  its  proeeduro  of 
d8ily«  owMlatloo  rsoordiag  of  koy  itosM.  Thoso  aro  tho 
hi#  polat  itoas  and  tho  local  eoamandors  aro  briofod  daily 
M  thoir  stattto*  Za  this  way,  tho  eoamandor  and  his  staff 
aro  oftOB  Ohio  to  ioolato  potoatisl  problom  aroas,  and  can» 
ia  aangr  oaaoo»  toko  oorrsctioo  action  boforo  a  sorious 
ffobloa  dovolopo* 

IH#sr  hoodquartwrs  is  infomod  of  currant  operation 
ia  tho  aoathly  iaforaationsl  data  roports  which  aro  sont 
twm  00#  loool  aait.  Hoadqusrtora  than  coapiles  tho  data 
iato  a  siaglo  roport  and  dlstributos  it  back  to  tho  local 
loports  ooooriag  tho  oatiro  scoring  period  aro 
oiriMittOd  by  local  units  four  tiaos  each  year,  and  in  SAC 
tho  hMdqitortora  Oirootor  of  Coaptrollor  proparos  froa  this 
inlhfMtioa  tho  ooai«aaattal  *^10  Kanagoaont  Control  State- 


awBt”  Mbieh  It  a  mm 
unit  In  tht  eoflatad* 
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117  ot  ptrfontnet  of  taeh  roportlng 


Tht  uartMlttlng  ehtngo  of  items  and 
prottdaret  nhleh  has  typified  the  course  of  KCS  testifies 
to  the  flaxihility  of  the  systea.  la  addition ,  it  affords 
a  potoatial  for  tho  shifting  of  eophssis  aaong  items  through 
tho  point  allooation. 

Coaaaadors  at  all  lerels  have  found  the  Kansgeaent 
Control  Syaton  to  bo  hi^y  adaptable  to  their  particular 
noods.  Brigadior  Oonoral  Albert  Pearl  as  Soaptroller  of 
SAC,  has  stroasad  this  foaturo.  He  writes: 

Top  oeanandort  hare  rsgerdod  the  Kansgeaent 
Control  Syaton  as  a  ▼alaablo  aotivating  device  which 
they  could  "play  like  a  piano”  to  Veep  it  responsive 
to  their  ohangiag  rsqv.iroflients  for  nsnaglng  the 
eomsnd*  This  they  do  by  adding  itoas,  deleting 
itosa,  ohangiag  point  woiidits,  and  changing  standards* 

Huaborad  si*’  feroo  commanders  have  pursued  the 
Nanagonant  Control  Syaton  even  nore  vigorourl  /  as  a 
tool  for  netivation  and  control. 

Praotioally  all  wing  cemnanders  have  squadron  lurage* 
Mt  control  systcns.  These  are  not  required  by  SAC 
Naadduartara  but  are  encouraged  for  the  same  reasons 
that  wa  have  a  SAC  Kansgeaent  Control  System.  These 
aquadren  SMiiagosMnt  control  systems  score  individual 
■Ottsdrens  on  many  of  the  items  that  are  scored  on^a 
wing  basis  in  ths  SAC  ^Isnagemsnt  Control  System. <6 


’AlWri  L.  Pearly  ”Ths  SAC  Msnsgsment  Control  System,” 
Saiaagkx  Haagg*  Vol.  ZlII,  no.  a,  summer 
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ipHifd  1— kia*^  Tb«  ^hb6s  of  sraphie  data  pra- 
■•Btattoa*^a4  liCytft*  ooWllwla^ fa^Uttata a  t^nd  Idalyala.' 
Baaiaally,  tha  coatrol  data  la  dlaplayad  on  charts  for  tha 
brioflag  of  eowwdora  at  all  oehaloiia  of  eosaaad.  Although 
no  otaadard  fora  of  praoontatlon  la  diroetad,  still  a  fair¬ 
ly  OB—on  pattorn  of  tMlafiag  eharts  haa  doralopad  In  SAC. 27 
TIm  elMrta  ahow  oorroat  status  as  wall  as  that  of  praeading 
porlods.  fraa  this  laforMtioa,  trands  can  ba  Idantlflad 
althor  for  gMiarr  I  status  or  for  parfonuinea  by  aroas  and 
itam. 

Xa  additioa,  tha  rolatiro  positions  of  eollataral 
ualta  la  dla^ayod.  This  eoaparlsoa  Is  basad  on  total  seora 
for  oach  valt  whloh  oonblaas  all  Itans  Into  a  singla  par- 
ooatagB  for  tho  unit.  Thia  bat  baan  found  to  ba  an  iaportant 
•otivatiag  dOTleo*  sad  is  usad  wldaly  at  all  lavals  of 
eooMad.^ 


La  points.  Tha  bast  assuranea  that 
tho  Nanagaatat  Control  Syataa  doas  lioit  aansgarial  attan- 
tioa  to  otratogie  points  is  ralatad  to  t'ha  mathod  by  which 
itOM  art  aolttttd  for  inclusion.  Tha  aambers  of  tha 

I*  roTitw  paatl  ara  concarnad  with  training  and 
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aaltetad  for  rwtimi  thesa  tlesiants  of  the  total  oparatlon 
lAleh  tand  to  bo  aost  critical. 

Ono  sight  oiwation  the  criticality  of  aono  of  the 
aub-itona— oapoeially  aomo  in  the  baaa  aanagotnent  area. 

Thtra  ia  no  doubt  that  tho  profitability  of  the  Officers* 

Club  bar^  ia  of  laaa  than  poraaount  isportanct.  Siailar- 
ly,  the  amount  of  unit  hiatorical  data  aubmitted  to  air  force 
archivea^O  will  havt  no  bearing  on  the  unit* a  potential  for 
conbat.  Still,  the  relative  weight  given  these  sub-iteas 
to  the  weight  given  truly  critical  itema  clearly  establishes 
the  importance  of  each,  and  putr  the  procedure  into  a  aore 
rational  perspective.  The  total  points  possible  for  the 
bar  profits  are  five  per  cent  of  those  for  air«refueling 
efficieney^^  while  historical  contributions  yield  one  per 
cent  of  the  points  possible  for  bombing  reliability.^^ 

Thus,  the  point  allocation  effectively  focuses  atten¬ 
tion  on  stretegie  points  even  though  the  system  is  not 
lisited  to  then. 


^Meadq^rters  Tactical  Air  Command,  7^  yisnual 
Muaber  iya«.l  ITAC  Mana/,erwnt  Control  **ycti.ijTi.angxe/ 
wee  Base ,  vir ^ nia ,  Julv,  p.  i8.  ** 
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'Headquarters  ttategic  Air  Command,  r^nual 
fiiHiC  179*2.  Vol.  1  QSAC  Management  ControrsystemJ 
(orrutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  January-  1964),  p*.  8-43. 


JlHaadquartera  Tactical  Ur  Command,  2£'  Sli.,  p.  xiii. 
^^Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Command,  2£.  £l^. ,  p.  ii. 


iBtf  itturt. 


Sa«h  of  thooo  roquiroMOto  io  aot  through  tho  analytio 


proooduroo  opooiflod  by  both  SAC  and  TAC.  Tho  SAC  Instruc- 
tloao  roqoirot 

Aa  analyoii  will  bo  auboittod  for  oaeh  Itoa  in  tho 
TOotioal  Kaaaganont  and  Baao  Managomont  aroaa  %diieh  ro« 
fiooto  a  aooro  for  tho  roportod  aeoring  poriod  bolow  the 
ap^oahlo  SAC  atandard  for  tho  roportod  aeoring  poriod. 


Aa  aaaljaia  will  ineludo  roaaoaa  for  tho  aooro  below 
tho  SAC  atandard  and  a  atatonont  of  eorroetlvo  action 
takoa  or  plaaaod*  laphaaia  ahould  bo  placed  on  cause, 
offoot,  aad  oorroetiwo  aetion  tak«i,  or  possible,  at 
baao  larol.  Xf  aotioa  above  baao  level  is  required,  a 
statoaaat  of  that  roquiroaait  should  bo  made. 


lafomatioa  OMtaiaod  in  tho  analyses  will  bo  used 
ia  briafiaa  tho  Coaaiandor  in  Chief,  SAC.  his  staff 
aad  aeaaandara  ano  staff  at  all  lovols.33 

Aa  oaMiplo  of  the  aaalyaia  ia  shown  on  pages  34  and  35  of 

this  study. 

TAC* a  rofalations  are  aiailar,  and  are  as  follows: 

Aa  aaalyaia  •  •  •  will  bo  prepared  for  all  oloaonts 
soared  balow  tho  Aaalyaia  Critona  Score  (ACS)  pub- 
liahod  by  Hq.  TAC. 


It  the  raaarlNi  sootion  of  tho  TA8'-T12  ^Aircrew 
Status  and  TraiaiaiU  report  gives  adequate  coverage 
of  alaaaata  ia  the  operations  area  .  .  .  additional 
Molyaia  will  not  be  required.  Otherwise,  the 
Kaaagaaaut  Aaalyaia  officer  will  prepare  and  subsilt 
aa  aaalyaia  on  these  elements  as  required. 34 

A  aaapla  r<^rt  is  shown  in  Figure  2,  page  36. 


XXSUA.,  p.  3-C. 

^Naadquartora  Taetieal  Air  Cmaoand,  ££.  £it.,  p.  173. 


TIm  r«ciil«tlen  for  tho  SilC  Managonent  Control 

Syataa  proridoa  for  iotarnal  audit  of  all  infomation  pass- 
lag  tlarough  tba  ayatan*  Zntaraadlata  coneiaRd  haadquartsrs 
parfora  parlodia  poat  audita,  and  all  aeorsa  rseeirtd  by 
Haadquartara  SAC  MaaagaMBt  Analyais  OiTis:.cm  ara  subjaet 
to  rarlair  and  audit*  Thia  audit  norsall;  entails  a  eoa- 
pariaoa  of  atatiatieal  data  with  aourea  raports,  tha 
aeauraqy  of  idiieh  ara  baekad  by  ailltary  law.  An  inda- 
paadant  ebadc  of  tha  ayataa  eoaaa  aa  a  by-product  of  tha 
oparatiaoal  raadiaaaa  iaapaetimia*  Ganaral  Paarl  axplaina 
thair  fuaotiaa  tlda  way: 

Tha  baat  iadapaadaot  ehaeka  that  wa  can  turn  to  ara 
tha  oparatiaaal  raadinaaa  inapaetiona  mada  hy  tha  in- 
apaetora  ganaral  of  both  iatamadiata  coanand  and  eom- 
nand  larala*  Thair  inspaetioos  ara  not  a  part  of  tha 
Kaaaganaiit  Control  Systan*  Thay  ara  unannouncad  and 
raquira  tha  unita  to  ganarata  aircraft  and  crews  accord¬ 
ing  to  tha  aflMrganey  war  ordar.  Oatailad  obsanratlons 
ara  aada  of  tha  paivonMaea  of  aircraft  craws,  oain- 
tananoa,  and  all  ground  support  aetivitias  .... 

Orarall  raaulta,  yaar  aftar  yaar.  show  that  tha 
Nanagaaont  Control  Sjvtan  ia  a  fairly  good  indicator 
of  tha  unita  that  ara  going  to  haaa  trouble  in  an 
oparational  raadinaaa  inspaetion.  Several  itents  have 
boon  added  to  tha  ayataa  and  point  waights  have  been 
adjuatad  baoauaa  of  problem  areas  uncovered  by  opera¬ 
tional  raadiaaaa  inspections,  and  integrity  of  reporting 
ia  a  apaoial  itM  for  investigation  on  every  insoection. 
Zn  addition  to  tha  oparational  readiness  insoection, 
a^f  viaita  and  ataff  survaillanca  give, independent 
ohaoka  on  tha  Managaaent  Control  System. 3$ 


^^Paarl,  g£.  ,  pp.  22-23 
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Conclusions 

This  analysis  is  based  oil  necessary  features  of  a 
military  control  system.  Some  requirements,  commojily 
accepted  as  essential  to  a  control  system,  have  been 
omitted  and  could  support  a  solid  argument  in  favor  of 
their  inclusion  here.  Host  notable  is  the  requirement  of 
economy.  Certainly  a  control  system  cannot  justifiably 
incur  unlimited  cost,  and  the  rule-of-thumb  is  probably  a 
good  one  ’which  suggests  the  system  should  cost  no  more  than 
the  value  of  the  increased  efficiency  caused  by  the  system. 
In  the  case  of  a  military  system,  however,  this  value, 
theoretically,  could  be  that  of  the  entire  society  which  is 
nrotected  by  the  military  arm.  Thus,  any  analysis  would  be 
burdened  with  numerous  assumptions  and  generalizations. 

On  the  basis  of  those  criteria  selected,  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Control  System  measures  up  well-  ^Nonetheless ,  the 
final  test  of  any  control  system  is  how  well  it  actually 
does  its  job.  This  depends  not  only  on  its  technical 
foundation  or  on  its  orientation  to  objectives,  but  also 
on  the  people  who  are  using  it.  Therefore,  the  next 
chapter  is  the  result  of  interviews  with  people  '.vho  worked 
within  the  MCS,  and  is  a  record  of  their  evaluations  of  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  the  system. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SURVEY  RESULTS  OF  PERSONS  USING  THE  ilANAGEi-IENT 

CONTROL  SYSTEI-I 

This  chapter  describes  the  nechanics  of  the  survey 
v;bich  involved  people  who  had  experience  with  the  Manage- 
nent  Control  System .  The  coments  of  these  people — both 
favoring  and  opposing  the  control  system — are  reported  in 
abridged  form.  Finally,  their  comments  are  analyzed  and 
interpretea  to  measure  their  evaluation  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  of  the  Management  Control  System. 

I.  OBJECTIVES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  THE  SURVEY 

The  objective  of  the  survey  was  to  secure  a  broad 
sampling  of  opinion  from  people  usi-g  the  Management  Control 
System,  It  was  hoped  that  the  respondents,  through  their 
familiarity  with  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  system, 
could  offer  insight  into  its  achievements  and  needs.  There¬ 
fore,  key  personnel  in  both  command  and  staff  positions 
were  interviewed.  Over  thirty  people  from  both  SAC  and  TAC 
were  contacted  either  personally  or  by  mail.  Those  inter¬ 
viewed  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  positions,  their 
familiarity  with  the  control  system,  and  their  availability. 
Included  in  the  group  was  one  wing  commander,  one  base 
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coa-nander,  tv/o  commanders  of  operations  squadrons,  three 
of  maintenance  squadrons,  and  one  of  a  support  squadron. 
Staff  personnel  interviewed  included  one  manai:;ement  analysis 
officer  from  the  headquarters  each  of  TAG  and  SAG,  five 
wing-level  management  analysis  officers,  one  chief  of 
a  bombing  and  navigation  section,  and  a  wing  deputy- 
commander  for  operations.  The  remainder  of  the  respondents 
were  serving  in  various  line  and  staff  positions. 

All  interviews  were  conducted  on  a  confidential 
basis,  and  in  all  cases,  they  were  unsti*uctured ,  The 
respondents  opinions,  and  his  reasons  for  these  opinions 
were  solicited  on  standard  questions  which  included  the 
effectiveness  of  KGS,  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  the 
organisation  needs,  the  climate  of  control,  and  general 
impressions  of  MGS.  A  format  of  the  interviewers  is  included 
in  Appendix  3.  The  interviewer  attempted  to  elicit  reasons 
for  both  positive  and  negative  responses,  and  in  most  cases 
wvas  successful.  Generally,  the  interviewer  began  by  briefly 
explaining  his  interest  in  the  subject.  ,  This  vras  not 
thought  to  induce  a  bias  due  to  the  subsequent  frankness 
of  responses  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  all  cases  but' two, 
the  respondent  outranked  the  interviewer.  The  respondent 
was  then  questioned  about  his  general  opinions  of  the 
control  system,  and  finally  about  specific  points  from  his 
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i^eneral  statement. 

The  major  source  of  bias  seemed  to  arise  from  the 
daily  contact  of  the  people  with  the  r-anage-nent  Control 
System.  That  is,  several  respondents  opposing  the  system 
had  been  criticized  by  their  superiors  for  below  standard 
performance  the  same  iveek  the  interviev;  took  place.  This 
condition  had  been  high  lighted  by  the  IiCS.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  system  was  a 
management  analysis  officer  who  had  been  required  to 
defend  it  only  two  days  prior  to  the  interviev:  against  the 
arguments  of  three  officers  senior  to  himself. 

Thus,  the  Management  Control  System  is  seen  to  evoke 
rather  strong  opinions  from  those  using  it.  The  following 
section  contains  a  condensation  of  the  major  reactions  to 
the  system.  They  are  generally  paraphrased  and  in  most 
cases  reflect  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  respondents. 

II.  RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY 
Favorable  Opinions 

Coord inative  feature  of  MCS.  One  of  the  most 
adament  exponents  of  the  system  was  a  v:ing  commander  ;%-ho 
stressed  the  coordination  of  functions  possible  with  T.CS. 
’vhile  he  believed  there  were  additional  advantages  and  even 
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disadvantor,es,  he  felt  this  one  feature  justified  all  the 
effort  reauircd  to  operate  the  system.  He  stated  It  in 
this  ;vay: 


v:ith  the  number  of  considerations  involved  in 
running  a  wing,  it  is  sinply  impossible  for  me  to 
personally  monitor  all  of  them.  My  commanders  do  a 
fine  job  with  their  outfits,  but  each  is  principally 
interested  in  his  outfit  and  puts  most  of  his  effort 
to  building  it  up.  MCS  broadens  their  aw-oreness  for 
wing  problems,  and  they  can  see  how  their  outfit 
contributes  to  the  wing,  effort  and  is  a  part  of  it. 

From  a  wing  standpoint,  the  staff  tends  to  fragment 
the  total  operation  into  specialties,  but  MCS  again 
helps  to  balance  the  effort  and  emphasis  which  we 
place  on  the  operation. 

This  same  need  for  a  balance  of  effort  was  recognized 
by  an  operations  staff  member.  He  pointed  out  the  active 
interrelationship  between  the  functional  areas.  Although 
his  responsibility  rested  solely  with  helping  the  air  crews 
prepare  for  their  flights,  he  spent  almost  one-fourth  of  his 
duty  time  working  with  the  maintenance  section  responsible 
for  the  repair  of  the  electronic  equipment  with  v.’hich  his 
crews  were  concerned.  He  believed  his  efforts  contributed 
to  a  higher  degree  of  equipment  reliability  which  raised 
the  MCS  score  of  the  maintenance  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  crews  were  able  to  complete  their  training  requirements 
in  a  shorter  tine  and  with  greater  accuracy  due  to  the  better 
equipment.  Had  this  officer  gone  no  further  than  his  assigned 
responsibility,  both  areas  would  have  suffered;  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  utilization  and  efficiency  of  training  time  would 


have  decreased 


Infornational  feature  of  TICS.  Officers  at  both 
headquarters  and  field  levels  expressed  an  appreciation 
of  this  feature  but  fron  slightly  different  viewpoints. 
Several  line  conwanders  felt  that  the  Control  System  gave 
them  an  accurate  indication  of  how  well  their  units  were 
performing.  Each  depended  on  the  system  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary'  in  adjusting  operations. 

”I  can  get,”  stated  a  squadron  commander,  "the  same 
information  from  other  places,  but  it  won’t  be  as  easy  to 
find,  and  I  might  overlook  something  important  in  the 
process."  Although  he  believed  his  organisation  was  small 
enough — he  commanded  forty  men— to  personally  check  on 
everything  that  his  men  did,  he  used  MCS  to  verify  his 
observations  and  to  gain  a  perspective  in  relation  to 
collateral  units. 

An  officer  who  had  served  in  a  headquarters  staff 
position  told  of  the  use  of  MCS  in  that  position. 

V;e  didn’t  use  any  of  the  MCS  data  in  our  analysis 
Lof  personnel  manning3  »  ''is®  t^®  basic 

scores  to  find  out  whether  a  wing  was  hurting  for 
people  to  the  extent  its  operation  was  suffering. 

If  they  were  doing  the  job  with  fewer  people  than 
authorizec ,  they  would  be  pretty  lov/  on  our  manning 
priority.  .  .  . 

»''Ow  the  way  MCS  is  sdj  up,  they  would  be  losing 
points  for  having  vacant  positions ,  but  they  couldn’t 
no  much  about  it  unless  we  sent  them  people. 
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The  wing  commander  quoted  previously  felt  this 
feature  was  necessary  .  as  a  positive  check  on  the 

squadrons.  All  ny  commanders  are  capable,  but  when  The 
General  Capparently  referring  to  his  immediate  superior] 
calls,  he  wants  concrete  information — not  impressions  or 
opinions  I" 


MGS  as  an  aid  to  planning.  The  most  significant 

favorable  response  was  for  the  use  of  MCS  data  in  planning. 

Ten  of  thirty-one  respondents  rated  this  the  most  important 

■0 

use  of  the  system.  Nine  men  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  wide  range  of  data  available,  but  admitted  they  seldom 
used  any  other  than  that  pertaining  to  their  functional 
duty. 


A  deputy-commander  for  operations  told  of  the 
extensive  use  of  I*'CS  data  in  their  planning. 

At  the  start  of  each  [training]  period  we  take  a 
close  look  at  the  past  performance  of  each  [[flight] 
crew  extending  back  as  far  as  five  or  six  quarters. 
By  analysing  their  record,  we  can  pretty  well  tell 
how  many  sorties  they  will  need  to* finish  their 
t  ^training]  requirements.  Kow  well  ve  predict  their 
actual  requirement  will  have  a  tei-rific  impact  on 
schedule  fluctuations  toward  the  end  of  the  period. 

V/ithout  nCS  these  decisions  would  be  pure  guess¬ 
work.  ...  Of  courre,  if  HCS  didn’t  exist,  we  pro¬ 
bably  would  develop  something  ourselves  which  would 
be  very  similar  to  what  we  have  now. 


Other  beneficial  features  of  I-'.CS.  A  number  of  features 
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of  T'CS  were  believed  beneficial  by  those  questioned.  Tv;o 
persons  felt  the  systen  to  be  a  valuable  r.eans  of  notiva- 
tion.  One  stressed  the  importance  of  its  contribution  to 
personal  motivation.  He  related  how  the  system  enabled 
the  commanders  of  the  units  being  rated  to  accurately 
measure  their  own  performance,  thereby  encouraging,  still 
better  performance  in  subsequent  quarters.  The  other  per¬ 
son  believed  the  ranking  of  collateral  units  established 
the  basis  for  the  intense  competition  among  the  units  which 
typifies  the  operation  of  both  SAC  and  TAG.  This  he  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  top  performance. 

A  management  analysis  officer  singled  out  for  special 
comment  the  standardization  of  reports  which  resulted  from 
;‘CS.  To  him,  this  feature  was  the  foundation  for  other 
benefits  such  as  coordination,  information,  and  others.  All 
of  the  information  compiled  by  the  lianagenent  Control  System 
is  available  in  other  separate  reports.  The  harnassing  of 
this  information  into  a  meaningful  form,  he  believed  is 
basic  to  whatever  operating  efficiency  the  commands  possess. 

Unfavorable  Comments 

The  observation  made  previously  in  this  chapter  that 
lies  evokes  strong  opinions  about  its  value  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  witn  those  "who  oppose  it.  Their  arguments  are 
fairly  standard,,  and  in  only  one  case  was  an  adverse  reply 


tO0Mpaai«4  bgr  •  •elutioa  to  iaproro  tho  eont:rol  tystom. 

Moot  roopondonto  objootloc  to  this  systom  felt  It  should 
to  diooorded*  Their  objeetions  fell  Into  three  general 

eotoforioo. 

mfl  WBtMitiM  iwrtai  ^our 

offieort  roiotod  difforont  etoriee  idiieh  fell  in  this 
eotofory*  Ooo  told  of  on  experience  in  s  3*47  wing.  During 
the  pro*fli^  inopeetio..  of  the  plane,  the  navigator/ 
bonberdior  of  the  fliipit  crew  discovered  his  radar  set  to 
bo  ooopletoly  inoporative*  Electronics  technicians  were 
eallad,  and  after  oheekinf  the  equipment  determined  that 
aovoral  houra  would  be  required  to  repair  the  set.  Vith 
achodolod  take-off  tine  approaching,  it  was  determined 
that  fewer  KCS  points  would  be  lost  by  launching  the  sortie 
ao  oehodttled  even  though  the  crew  could  not  accomplish  any 
of  its  plmnod  training.  Substitute  training  was  not 
poaaiblo  for  other  reasons.  So  the  time  of  the  flight 
erow,  the  cost  of  flying  the  plane,  and  the  tine  the  radar 
toohnioiana  eould  have  been  repairing  the  equipment  all 
wore  wanted  in  order  to  salvage  MC3  points.  The  person 
telling  the  story  claimed  similar  occurrences  were  not 
infrequent. 

A  maintenanee  squadron  commander  described  a  current 
mnetiee  in  their  wing  nanagenent  control  system.  While 
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it  !•  hardly  at  watttful  aa  tha  pravlous  exsnpla,  it  is 
vary  tlnilar  in  aatura*  In  erdar  to  aneouraga  activt 
partiolpatlon  by  all  aquadrons  in  tha  au^^astion  prof.ra'a 
for  Inprovinf  parformanea  and  proeadurta,  the  item  has 
baaa  ineludad  in  tha  wini;  control  ayataa.  After  tha 
aeerinc  eritarla  ware  aatabliahed,  tha  squdOron  eorjaandar 
raqulrad  aaeh  of  hia  aaa  to  aubuuit  one  auggastion  to  him. 
Quality  or  marlt  of  tha  auggaation  had  no  bearing  on  tha 
raqulramant,  and  ouantity  alone  la  tha  naasure  for 
aeeaptanca*  Tha  eoanandar  now  haa  a  rasarva  of  suggestions 
whieh  ha  rationa  out  aaeh  month  at  tha  required  rata  to 
raeaiva  maxlnuo  polnta,  and  ballavaa  every  other  squadron 
eoanandar  doaa  aush  tha  aaaa  thing. 

Eaoh  of  those  axamplao  damonatratea  a  pressure  to 
do  what  la  axpadiant  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  most 
prudent  or  raaaooabla  thing. 

Standards  are  not  fair.  Closely  allied  with  the 
eoaplalnt  just  diaeusaad  is  this  one  concerning  standards. 
Tha  problem  ia  bound  to  be  present  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
dagraa  in  any  rating  system  whieh  is  not  fully  ^^ccepted  by 
aaeh  parson  being  rated.  By  tha  vary  nature  of  the 
eomnandars*  review  panel,  tha  setting  of  standanls  becomes 
a  rapraaantativa  proeass  rather  than  a  democratic  one.  A 
typieal  complaint  ia  that  those  being  rated  have  little  or 
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no  MOtrel  OT«r  son*  of  th«  lt«u  la  tha  systm.  Aa 
•xmiplt  is  tbs  Offiesr  sad  Aimsn  Nsaniag  in  Rsquirsd 
Spsoialtlss,  sa  Itsa  la  tbs  TAG  systsm.  Each  of  thsss 
itSM  asssurss  tbs  auabsr  of  offiesrs  or  airasn  actually 
issicasd  la  rsqullrsd  spselsltlss  agalast  ths  auabsr 
stttborlssd.  This  would  sssa  to  bs  sa  iaduesasat  for 
soaasadsra  to  sos  tbst  tboss  ladlsiduals  la  arsas  which 
ars  ossr«aaaBsd  srs  tralasd  for  thoss  arsas  which  ars 
iindsr  asansd  Tst,  ossrsfss  ars  so  rars  as  to  os  almost 
aoa-sxlstaat,  sad  sbortafss  ars  flUsd  oaly  whsn  hsad- 

0 

quartsrs  asslgas  addltloaal  psopls.  Thus,  ths  local 
eoaasndtr  saa  Mly  rsquast  addltioaal  psoplo  aad  accept 
wbatSTsr  ssors  bis  ualt  bappsas  to  sam. 

Aaotbtr  eoaplslat  lo  that  a  ratlag  system  is  un- 
rsallstls  whl^  sots  tbs  staadard  at  oas  hundred  per  cent. 
Zf  a  aajorlty  of  units  oaa  seors  very  close  to  a  standard 
sueh  as  this.  It  would  ladicats  that  the  item  could  reason* 
ably  bs  excluded  tren  ths  rating  system  as  further  motiTS* 
tloa  Is  uansesssary.  Such  an  argument,  of  coarse,  excludes 
tbs  need  la  osrtala  arsas  for  continuing  command  emphasis 
due  to  tbslr  great  laportancs. 

MC8  snoourassa  dishonesty.  Each  of  the  preceding  two 
soaplslats— iapropsr  emphasis  and  unfair  standards— is 
blamed  for  esuslnf  dishonesty  throughout  the  control  struc- 
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tur«.  One  theory  attributes  the  dishonesty  to  a  l?c<(  of 
acceptance  of  the  controls  imposed  by  the  system.  This 
could  be  caused  either  by  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the 
control  systen  itself  or  by  a  failure  by  those  using  the 
system  to  recognise  its  possible  benefits.  The  result  of 
this  is  a  pyramiding  of  controls  to  combat  the  attempts 
of  the  individual  to  escape  them. 

A  second  explanation  for  the  dishonesty  is  the  Intense 
competition  udiich  has  developed  in  SAC  and  TAC  among  their 
subordinate  units.  Critics  of  the  Management  Control  System 
point  to  it  as  the  direct  source  of  this  problem.  '^You  can 
date  our  problems  of  ‘pencil-rolling*  and  'back-stabbing* 
to  the  tine  M*CS  was  forced  on  us."  This  bitter  invective 
came  from  the  most  critical  of  all  the  individuals  inter¬ 
viewed.  Surprisingly  enough  though,  he  still  felt  that  the 
wing  in  which  he  served  was  more  effective  since  the  control 
system  was  sdopteo.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to  rate  the 
relative  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  pre-MCS  with  post- 
MCS  operations;  the  substance  of  their  replies  follows. 

Appraissl  of  KC3  Effectiveness 

The  recent  Installation  of  MCS  in  TAC  afforded  many 
of  its  members  sn  opportunity  for  an  appraisal  of  the  system 
^Ot  available  to  those  in  SAC.  One  of  the  most  fortuitous 
opportunities  to  evaluate  the  SAC  system  occurred  in  1953 
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whtn  SAC  attuntd  eoffloand  of  KeConnoll  Air  ?orc«!  Base, 

Kansas  fron  the  Air  Training  Command  (A7C).  One  officer 
wss  Intsnrlairad  idio  had  served  at  the  base  as  a  flight 
instructor  during* the  period  of  changeover.  His  first  two 
years  at  the  base  were  under  ATC  and  his  last  three  under 
SAC  with  the  i:cs. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  base  during  his  tour 
of  duty  was  to  train  B-47  flight  crews  for  the  combat  wings. 
Ha  told  of  a  stepped-up  training  pace  under  SAC.  He  be¬ 
lieved  more  students  were  trained  by  fewer  instructors;  the 
alr:raft  were  flown  for  longer  periods  of  time  with  less 
ground  time  taken  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  flight; 
reliability  of  the  equipment  improved;  and  everyone  seemed 
to  work  much  harder  and  more  diligently. 

This  improved  effectiveness  was  not  restricted  to  th» 
operations  and  maintenance  areas.  The  Kanagement  Analysis 
Division  of  Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Coamand  ran  a  survey 
on  four  items  from  the  McConnell  AFB  management  control 
reports.  The  first  scores  under  SAC  direction  were  compared 
with  thqse  four  years  later.  Percenta.;  of  points  earned 
to  the  number  possible  was  used  as  the  basis  for  comparison. 
The  results^  were  as  follows: 

^All  figures  were  supplied  by  Col.  D.  Rulien,  Chi«r 
of  the  Management  Analysis  Division  of  Headquarters  SAC  in  a 
letter  dated  13  May  196A  to  Capt.  Bennett  Zinnecker. 
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March  1959 

June  1963 

On-The-Job  Training 

lOOiC 

Office  Open  ^ess 

BJ 

100 

'.^CO  Open  Mess 

70 

100 

Ground  Safety 

50 

so 

Kon«  of  the  remaining  evaluators  of  !*CS  effective¬ 
ness  in  SAC  had  the  advantage  of  conoarisor.  that  was  possible 
in  this  one  instance.  However,  every  respondent  fro-n  SAC, 
whether  favoring  the  control  8yst*>n  or  not,  considered  the 
operation  to  be  more  effective  due  to  MCS.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  condition  were  essentially  those  presented 
«8  favorable  opinions,  namely  better  coordination,  inform- 
tlon,  and  planning;. 

Out  of  the  fourteen  evaluatio.ns  of  the  SAC  system, 
eight  persons  deemed  the  operation  less  efficient  due  to 
I-1CS.  This  they  attributed  to  cn  occasional  pursuance  of  a 
good  MCS  score  rather  than  the  unit  mission.  The  factors 
which  entered  Into  this  evaluation  wore  inprorer  emphasis, 
unfair  standards,  and  dishonesty  in  reportin':. 

All  the  TAG  personnel  wh''  were  inte.'’/ir.-.cd  had 
vrltneseed  basically  the  sane  operation  wit:,  and  without 
KCS.  Sixteen  of  seventeen  believed  i:C3  to  nr.-  ,  increased 
their  unit's  effectiveness  with  seven  makin-:  renervatlcns 
about  their  appraisal.  Each  of  these  seve  rec,  v.-'2cd 


ir.provencnt  in  general,  but  felt  it  varied  in  extent  among 
the  areas.  The  operations  area  was  identified  as  benefitt- 
ing  the  most  with  maintenance  second  and  the  support  area 
last.  This  sequepce  matches  the  amount  of  command  emphasis 
given  each  area  as  displayed  in  the  KCS  point  allocation. 

yiCS*s  contributions  to  efficiency  was  judged  by  TAG 
people  to  be  better  than  was  the  case  vrith  SAC  people.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  the  TAG  people  had  a  better  basis 
for  comparison  than  the  SAC  people  due  to  their  recent 
adoption  of  KGS.  Fourteen  of  the  sixteen  persons  xvho 
judged  the  operation  more  effective  also  could  see  greater 
efficiency,  and  they  put  the  gain  mostly  to  better  coordina 
tion  among  collateral  units  and  better  information  of  what . 
was  desired  by  higher  headquarters.  One  respondent  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  improved  exchange  of 
information  between  command  echelons.  He  said: 

Before  we  had  MGS  we  used  to  send  in  reports  of 
man-hours  spent  in  repair  and  inspection  of  the  nlanes, 
and  frankly,  they  were  pretty  poor  compared  to  other 
wings  I  We  been  in.  But,  nothing  was  ever  said  by 
Headquarters,  and 'quarter  after  quarter  our  perform¬ 
ance  stayed  about  the  same. 

^'ell,  since  Col.  _  [the  present  wing  commander 

who  took  command  of  the  wing  shortly  after  MGS  was 
adoptedj  has  been  here,  a  number  of  people  have  been 
v/anting  to  know  why  our  performance  is  so  low.  It  has 
been  getting  better  right  along.  .  . ,  but  we  still 
ta.<e  a  beating  in  the  scoring. 


Z  gu«ts  if  w«  didn't  hav*  TCS  wa  still  would  ba 
doln;  just  about  tha  aana  aa  bafora. 

Ill.  ANALYSIS  or  THE  INTErtVIiV/S 

Tha  noft  diffieult  part  of  analysing  eoraants  about 
a  aubjaat  aa  eentrevarsial  aa  tha  ^^nagaaent  Control  Systen 
is  that  of  saparating  tha  rational  rasponsa  from  the  pure¬ 
ly  aaotienal  ona.  Iha  axiatenea  of  such  a  varied  response 
saa«  to  aouata  with  tha  profound  diffaranca  of  iapres.^ions 
which  individuals  hava  feraad  of  tha  control  systen.  3one 
of  this  ean  ba  oxplainad  by  tha  variad  bac!( 'grounds  and 
training  of  the  individuals*  Tha  parson  who  prefers  a 
lar«^  daerea  of  indapandenca  of  action  Is  bound  to  encounter 
eany  frustrations  in  aithar  S  C  or  TAC.  Stendordization, 
coorlinitlon,  and  proapt  eoaplirnce  with  orders  era  "built- 
in"  chnractari''tlea  of  both  cosnends;  and  the  person  who 
.natinetively  atekv  to  raject  thasa  constraints  is  act  to 
raaet  nagstivsly  to  their  nost  obvious  nanifestntion.  In 
nsny  easasi  this  would  be  the  ':'nege-nert  Control  System. 

Nonathalsss,  apart  from  the  Individual  who  Is 
fundaaantally  inespebla  of  fully  accaptinr  central  control, 
•till  thars  axint  •  number  of  cooplo  who  resist  c  trol  in 
thair  work  environment,  but  who  would  hear;;lly  accept 
'n  •  d'ffsrsnt  snvlronmant.  In  otner  words,  the  climats 
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of  eontrel  ean  Mka  tha  total  c’iffaranea  of  whethar  thosa 
balng  eoatrollad  trill  aeeapt  it  or  rajaec  it.  With  this 
aa  a  hypothoaia,  aany  of  tha  diaaiailaritiaa  of  vitwa 
rooordad  la  tha  iatarriaws  bagin  to  aasuna  a  riaaningful 
pattam. 

Tha  eaaa  of  tha  wing  eonaandar  who  baliavad  tha 
KCS  foatarad  coordination  is  now  aaan  to  ba  tha  raaetion 
of  a  «aa  who  is  primarily  eoneamad  with  using  tha  systam 
aa  a  tool  to  aid  him  in  tha  parfomanea  of  his  duty. 
Although  hla  aupariora  ara  maintaining  sunraillanea  of  his 
parfomaaoa  irith  KCS,  ha  obviously  doas  not  eonsldar  it  a 
eoaatraint  of  his  latltuda  of  action.  Similarly,  thosa 
who  favorad  tha  ayataa  aa  a  vital  sourea  of  inforaation  and 
a  valuablo  aid  to  planning,  ara  raflaeting  tha  positiva 
attltudaa  of  man  looking  for  solutions  to  thair  problams. 
Thay  ara  cxprasaing  an  intrinsic  aecaptanea  of  soma  objae- 
tivaa,  and  ara  willing  to  usa  any  tool  or  tachniqua  which 
prosisaa  to  furthar  tha  attainnant  of  thair  goal.  Thay 
paraaiva  tha  climtta  of  control  to  ba  friendly  and  par- 
■laaivo|  w  which  encourages  personal  initiativa  and 
raaponaibllity.  This  is  contrasted  with  thosa  who  saw  tha 
Xanagamant  Control  Systam  aa  a  limit  to  thair  authority. 

Each  of  tha  eonmanta  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
tha  eontrel  ay atom  ravaala  a  quest  for  soma  way  to  '^aat 
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th«  tystta**  du#  to  tbo  intonto  eonpotition  axons  collataral 
unit*  rathor  than  for  oeeoapliahlnf,  tho  unit's  objectives. 
£oeh  iaplios  •  rooistanoo  by  the  Individual  to  v.hnt  he 
eonaidera  to  be  unwarranted  infrineexent  of  hie  preroga- 
tivea.  The  abiding  eleaont  of  the  erltieisns  is  this 
reaiatanee  to  control.  The  way  in  which  pervades  the 
organiiatioa  nakoa  its  effect  even  -''re  onerous  to  those 
who  fool  restricted. 

So  the  Quandary  reaains  of  how  to  explain  the 
existence  of  such  radically  different  interpretations  of 
the  clinate  of  control.  One  sclution  could  be  to  delineate 
the  various  uses  of  KCS  (such  as  a  nethod  of  atandardiza* 
tion,  of  notlvetion,  of  evaluation,  etc.),  and  determine 
which  uses  produce  a  positive  effect  and  which  have  a 
nofstive  effect.  The  main  obstacle  to  this  approach  is 
one  of  the  most  sicnificant  findings  of  this  study.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter, 
motivation  was  rated  both  as  a  favorable  and  as  an  un¬ 
favorable  product  of  the  control  system.  Further,  these 
ratings  were  based  on  observations  of  the  same  organization, 
during  the  same  period  of  tine,  and  so  with  the  same  over¬ 
all  climate  of  control. 

Thus,  an  important  conclusion  enerres  that  the  climate 
of  eeatrol  surrounding  the  I'anagement  Control  System  depends, 


to  0  •iiAlflotnt  0ogroo,  on  what  oaeh  Individual  conatruea 
it  to  bo*  It  io  not  onough  that  a  eosmander  intends  for 
his  control  ayatoa  to  be  used  in  one  way  or  even  that  he 
publiah  explicit  inotruetiona  on  its  parvue  and  use.  If 
the  eubordinate  is  not  roeaptive  to  these  instructions » 
there  la  little  eheace  that  he  will  discover  the  con* 
aaader*a  intended  aetning. 

This  proble.'^  of  coiamunication  is  coaplicnted  by  the 
aaay  uses  of  MCS*  One  use  will  reasonably  ta'<e  precedence 
ever  the  others  as  the  Individual  sees  indications  of  con- 
nand  snphasis*  He  night  also  evaluate  the  clinate  of  con¬ 
trol  by  studying  official  pronouncenents  in  the  of 
regulations,  nanttsls  of  procedures,  or  stated  coomano 
policy*  Mia  conclusions,  \indoubtably,  also  will  be  influ- 
eaeed  by  what  he  observes  to  be  the  results  of  the  offieiel 
position*  The  coonand  attitude  regarding  subordinate's 
nistekes  and  the  aethod  of  handling  thea,  will  have  central 
iapert  in  the  asaessaent  of  the  control  ays tea. 

These  findings  regarding  the  acceptance  of  the  Manare- 
aant  Control  System  can  be  sunnarised  as  follows: 

1*  The  acceptance  afforded  the  systea  will  be 
infliaohoed  by  the  personality  of  the  individual. 

2*  The  individual* a  understanding  of  the  workings 
and  uses  of  the  control  system  will  result  as  much  from  what 
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h«  stiittt  at  froa  tha  effleial  •xpltnatlon  of  these  things. 

3*  T)m  control  aystea  will  fsoan  different  things 
to  dlffaront  pooplo. 

4«  The  nannar  in  which  aistakes  ere  dc&lt  with 
by  thoaa  in  positions  of  authority  will  be  a  print  deter- 
ainant  of  tha  cliaata  of  control. 

tflMUTiMH  aaa  tfftflltagr  ,gf ,  tht.  SYrttw 

Tha  conclusions  just  listed  are  useful  when  enalys- 
ine  tha  paraonal  appraisals  of  tha  Kanegement  Control 
8ystaa*a  afficiancy.  Host  of  those  who  felt  tha  systtn  to 
be  lass  afficicot  attributed  this  to  the  pursuance  of 
wrong  goals  by  individuals  in  tha  conaand.  These  individu&ls 
who  have  bean  judged  guilty  of  wrong  actions  are  actually 
guilty  of  striving  for  goals  different  from  those  of  the 
person  asking  the  appraisal.  Unfortunately,  this  study 
did  not  datemine  who  was  oriented  toward  the  unit’s 
aiasion  and  udio  was  oriented  to  other  objectives.  Thus, 
tha  respondent's  judgaent  of  MCS’s  efficiency  could  be 
prinarily  a  direct  reflection  of  his  mental  imace  of  the 
•ystea.  In  the  case  of  that  majority  (eight  of  fourteen) 
of  SAC  people  who  felt  MCS  to  be  inefficient,  it  must  be 
noted  that  none  of  tha  respondents  had  observed  their  unit 
operation  ondor  imm  control  method  other  than  ::CS.  On  the 
other  hand,  thoaa  in  7AC  who  had  a  basis  for  making  an 


aee«rat«  eonpar. son  of  offielmey  in  the  same  unit,  re- 
spMdod  positively  la  preponderant  numbers  (fourteen  of 
siiaeea).  ’flth  trends  as  significant  as  these,  it  must 
be  reaeoaed  that  a  partial  explanation  of  the  SAC  figures 
is  due  to  the  huaen  propensity  to  disregard  or  depreciate 
the  value  of  aoaethlng  if  the  value  cannot  be  easily 
oeaeured  or  understood. 

The  everwhelming  positive  rating  of  increased  unit 

effectivenese  due  to  CCS  is  significant  in  itself  and 

remirea  no  further  eoaaeat.  That  the  degree  of  effect ive- 

aeea  varied  between  the  Operations,  Maintenance,  and 

Support  areas  eaa  be  explained  by  the  lesser  amount  of 

ceanand  enphsals  as  exeaplified  by  the  relatively  small 

anaber  of  points  allotted  the  Support  area  by  the  control 

systesi.  ^(hile  this  study  made  no  attempt  to  assess  the 

propriety  of  the  point  allocation,  the  fact  that  a  number 

•f  reepottdMts  ld«lfttfddied*this  de-emphasis  indicates  a  need 

for  follow-on  study  directed  at  the  problem,  but  superficial 

analysis  would  seem  to  support  the  current  allocation  on  the 
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Srounda  of  nlssioa  orientation. 

As  a  eoanent  of  the  interviewer's  general  impression 
of  thoeo  lotorviewod,  he  was  favorably  impressed  with  the 
dopth  of  undorsttnding  possessed  by  most  of  the  respondents 
eoneorning  the  inplications,  uses,  and  operations  of  the 


l  ana^vnent  Control  Systo'n.  «*hilo  many  of  then  disarreed 
with  tho  way  tha  aysten  was  bain^  used,  in  nost  esses  they 
vara  clearly  ewara  of  cosnand  intentions  ss  expressed  in 
tha  lisplaaanting  instructlona.  Xost  rasponses^-both 
faworabla  and  unfevorabla— ravealed  a  far  ,'reeter  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  tha  problans  eoneamins  control  than  vas  expected 
at  tha  outsat. 


CHAPTER  7 


AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  chapter  contains  tha  major  findings  of  this 
study*  Proa  these  findings »  conclusions  are  presented 
regarding  the  Kanageaent  Control  System's  applicability 
to  other  ailitary  organisations  and  its  effectiveness  and 
efficiency*  The  chapter  concludes  with  some  suggestions 
for  changes  to  the  system* 

I*  sms; ART  OP  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

The  llaaag«ieat  Control  System  as  used  by  the  Strategic 
Air  Coflsiand  and  the  Tactical  Air  Conmand  's  a  pervasive* 
dynamic  force  in  their  operations.  It  measures  a  multitude 
of  varied  facets  of  the  organizations*  and  is  both  praised 
and  condemned  for  the  way  in  which  it  accomplishes  this. 

The  wide  vrriance  of  opinion  regarding  the  worth  of  almost 
•▼eiy  feature  of  the  system  is  notewort>y  for  the  difficulty 
it  imparts  to  any  analysis  of  the  system. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  is  partially  traceable 
to  the  varied  uses  of  the  control  svstem.  Thus,  a  response 
might  be  aimed  at  the  system's  informational  feature,  its 
motivational  feature*  or  its  purely  control  feature. 

The  other  source  of  discord  is  the  different  climates 
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of  control  i^leh  porrodo  the  MC3  in  different  conponent 
organizations.  An  integral  part  of  this  factor  is  the 
degree  of  sueeese  which  the  unit  connander  hns  in  identify* 
ing  and  eocnunieating  the  unit  objectives.  The  lack  of 
adequate  conmunication  between  successive  echelons  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  adverse  opinions  of  y.C3  through  nisunderstand- 
ings  of  policy  concerning  the  system. 

Features  necessary  to  the  success  of  s',  -nllitary 
control  system  were  identified  as  (1)  reflectirr;  th  nature 
and  needs  of  the  organization,  (2}  timely,  (3)  flexible, 

(4)  forward  looking,  (5)  limited  to  strategic  points,  (6) 
point  up  exceptions,  and  (7)  assure  corrective  rction. 

These  features  could  be  used  to  test  the  adc<^uacy  of  any 
military  control  system,  and  should  aid  in  detecting  and 
analysing  possible  deficiencies  where  they  exist.  3uch  an 
approach,  however,  will  not  assure  a  successful  system.  The 
prime  ingredient  in  a  responsive  control  system,  the  one 
which  provides  the  impetus  for  all  action,  is  the  acceptance 
and  understanding  of  the  system  by  the  people  using  it. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  persons  interviewed,  cll 
of  whom  occupied  key  positions  in  their  respective  or/^anici- 
tions,  seemed  to  have  a  firm  understanding  of  fcasio  concepts 
of  control.  Those  who  deprecated  the  system  did  so  on  the 
grounds  sithsr  that  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
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orKaniiation  or  that  it  was  balng  aisused  by  supariors.  The 
apparent  Ineonsiataney  of  the  system  beinc  criticized  for 
no*’,  aeeting  the  needs  of  the  organization,  yet  still  being 
rated  affaetlra  by  aost  of  those  interviewed  can  be  ex* 

e 

plained  in  the  aaae  way  aa  was  the  low  ranking  of  effi- 
eieney  by  the  SAC  people  in  the  last  chapter.  The  bias 
against  the  system  apprtaehed  bein^  a  grudge  in  some 
eases,  and  it  is  felt  the  individuals  were  reacting 
emotionally  rather  than  rationally  to  the  questions. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Efficiency  and  fiffectlveness  of  KGS 

Whether  examined  against  a  theoretical,  ideal  frame* 
work;  by  compiling  the  opinions  of  people  who  have  u;;»ed  it; 
or  from  the  very  limited  quantitative  data  supplied  by  SAC 
Keadquartera;  the  system  seems  to  provide  the  overview 
necessary  for  commanding  the  organizations.  The  word  ’’seems” 
is  underscored  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  case  for  the 
system  was  built.  While  the  case  is  not  proved  by  this 
study,  still  the  preponderance  of  evidence  indicates  that 
the  control  system  is  valid. 

The  very  fact  that  it  is  effective  confounds  its 
damaging  effects  when  it  is  misused.  A  solution  to  the 
petentisl  dsnger  of  misdirection  of  the  system  is  formulated 
later  in  the  chapter. 
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43?pUsp,^iIUy.  ,Ta.,tthfr-f;Ui^anr  tofnit^tions 

Th«  main  raquira'nant  which  MCS  sacks  to  satisfy  is 
that  of  contributing  to  good  nanai^cmant,  snd  this  is 
noeoaaary  In  any  nilltary  organisation  rag^rdlaas  of 
whathor  ita  mlaalon  is  for  combat  or  for  support.  Zw 
talnly  tho  control  ayaton  could  not  ba  applied  intact  to 
another  major  comaand  such  ns  tha  Kllltar/  kir  Transport 
Sarvleo  (MATS);  each  conmand  has  naads  peculiar  to  its 
operation,  and  ao  rmquires  a  tailored  control  system. 
Kowerer,  the  flexibility  of  the  I'.anaGiaraant  Control  System 
would  faellltata  its  being  tailored  to  the  neeos  of  each 
organisation*  The  greatest  single  advar.taj;e  of  the  system 
is  Its  capacity  for  establishing  a  common  measure  of  per¬ 
formance  where  none  naturally  exists,  and  tnis  i  needed 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  by  all  commands. 

rains  for  ImoroYing  The  System 

A  prerequisite  to  the  successful  use  of  any  mana pre¬ 
sent  control  system  is  its  sincere  acceptance  at  all  echelons 
of  command*  Thorofore,  any  solution  to  the  problems 
identified  by  this  study  must  be  directed  at  the  sources  of 
dlssstiafsction  which,  with  ;i:S,  are  its  climate  of  control 
and  its  varied  uses. 

Imorovina  the  climate  of  control.  It  has  been  well 
tstsblished  by  management  authoriti  s  that  the  prime  reascr. 
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for  rMtrletlYO  adiiinlotrotlon  1»  a  lack  of  surriclor.t 
eonfldtnea  in  subordlnnaa.  For  tha  r^ro^oa  here,  it 
la  unlaportant  why  the  Inek  of  eorfldeneo  exists.  ..hat 
la  Inportant  la  t)}at  one#  on*  lavtl  of  authority  inposea 
tight  eontrola  eo  a  lowor  level,  nowhere  :fown  tne  ehnln- 
of^eonnand  will  the  restriction  be  loosed.  Therefore,  It 
eta  bo  said  that  tho  t  tuosphere  of  control  of  the  lowest 
level  la  at  least  as  eoafinlng  as  that  of  any  level  senior 
to  It. 

This  pyrasldlng  of  constraints  hns  i‘.rorta:.t  Inpli  cs- 
tlone  In  the  Itaaagat^'ent  Control  Syster.,  oxsesslve  restric¬ 
tion  at  the  operational  level  will  be  seen  as  ff:eneral 
dieaatlefaetlon  with  the  control  systen,  but  the  enuse  of 
the  condition  ^y  exist  several  levels  above  the  place  where 
the  danaiee  Is  nanlfest.  fhus  a  local  contend :;r  nay  be  well 
aware  of  the  adverse  effects  of  his  control,  but  still  be 
unabls  to  ease  It  due  to  restrictions  plsced  or.  hln  by  his 
superiors.  Befor'  ny  easing  of  excessive  control  csn  occur 
St  the  operatl*  n*'  I'vel,  the  way  nust  first  be  cleared  by 
at  lesst  a  cor  ns  .r  ta  easinj:  sll  the  wsy  up  the  coT.-!ir.i 
stricture,  and  -  aolution  nay  involve  a  chin^e  of  attitude 
at  th"  very  top  level. 

A  second  conplic'tin,;  factor  In  the  ietemimtion  of 
the  cllRste  of  control  is  tho  vsrl-s.-'.re  of  r  .ruo.'.al  interpre¬ 
tations  glvsn  it  by  different  people.  '  r  .  one  person  dcons 
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rtstrietivtf  tnothtr  aay  dtti  adtquat**  while  still  another 
T.ey  eeasidtr  leaimt.  Unfortunately,  no  adecutte  standard 
exists  which  allows  a  finite  r.easurenent  of  the  ’‘actual" 
aaount  of  control  being  used  in  a  ^iven  instance  or  even  of 
ndtat  aaount  of  control  is  aost  advantareoua.  Therefore, 
the  boot  that  can  be  said  of  the  factor  of  the  control 
ellnatt  is  that  it  taust  rena:n  a  natter  of  1ud{7)ent,  but 
eonaandort  at  each  level  should  review  their  policies  toward 
the  lower  echelons  and  renove  all  unwarranted  constraints. 


IftiOTtfytoi  gf ;  ??«  cioseiy 

•bin  to  the  probloia  of  maintaining  a  proper  elinst?  of 
control  Is  that  of  dotormining  the  uses  which  this  s/sten 
will  servo*  Xn  the  ease  of  ^;(;3y  the  inplcnentinr.  instruc¬ 
tions  clsarly  define  the  desi^  uses.  Firstly,  the  system 
is  designed  "•  •  •  to  reflect  effectiveness,  evaluate 
performance  end  ieelstc  problem  sreas  to  assist  nonn.-ement 
in  decision  meking*”^  Zn  other  words,  this  is  the  function 
of  eentrol  es  defined  in  Chapter  III  of  thi^  otudy.  3econily, 
%ansicore  et  ell  levels  of  eo'imand  .  .  .  use  :;:.i  as  a 
primery  source  of  information  to  aid  in  decision 
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TIms*  ar*  tbt  only  two  usas  givan  by  tha  SAC  manual 
foaaraiag  tha  ayatam,  and  tha  TAC  instructicn?,  llkawlsa, 
eanaat  ha  latarpratad  aa  providing  for  more  cL.^n  theaa. 
Oanaral  Albart  Pafrl,  aa  tha  Conptrollar  of  tha  Stratagle 
Air  Comnaad,  hM  daterlbad  tha  aystan  aa  %  motivator  in 
thia  ways 

Tha  Comumdar  la  Chlaf  SAC  froa  tha  baginning  has 
uaad  tha  I'wuifamant  Control  Syatam  to  motlvata  coa« 
naadara  to  glva  amphasls  to  cartain  Important  araas 
aad  to  aehiaya  cartain  standards  of  parformanea  in 

thasa  araaa*^ 

Xa  thia  eoBtaxt  ha  ia  saying  that  tha  systam  is  uaad 
to  rally  lafontatioo  aad  act  as  a  control  on  operations  which 
is  axaetly  what  tha  ragulstions  provida  for.  Yat,  tha  Gen¬ 
eral  goat  further  aad  dascribas  tha  systan  as  a  naans  of 
rating  or  raaking  aubordinata  units.  Expariance  has  shown 
that  whaa  one  unit  is  eonparad  with  others,  conpotition  will 
uaually  aaeur.  Sc  ia  this  context  also  tha  systm  is  used 
far  aotivatiea.  Islach  of  tha  individuals  interviewed  for 
thia  study  was  clearly,  and  sonatinas  painfully,  aware  that 
tha  aystan  does  prenota  intense  eonpatition.  Both  SAC  and 
TAC  have  vigorously  pursued  tha  notivatlni:  feature  as  an 
unstated  hut  widely  used  tool. 

Mifortuaataly ,  this  approach  shows  a  profound 

^Albert  L.  Pearl,  "Tha  3AC  I’anagenent  Control  uysten," 
siiintrk  ^oi.  iin,  :;o.  4,  :unner 
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l^orraet  of  eeatrol  in  Its  purost  uso  which  is  whnt  the 
rs|!vlstlons  elala  for  th«  llenssonont  Control  Syste-n.  The 
•ssonso  of  puro  control  is  stlf-inposod  rc>7ilotion  to 
ststod  p^ieioa  and  standards.  Tot  as  soon  as  the  elment 
of  CMpotitioa  is  sddod  to  the  control  systen  the  focus 
swltchos  from  tbs  standards  to  a  ec^narlson  with  the  per- 
fomsnoo  of  oao*s  oo^ipotltors.  The  now  r.osl  is  that  which 
is  aost  visiblo— a  good  ratini^t  the  function  of  control, 
which  prssttsuiblj  was  the  reason  for  ori^iinAlly  implenentlnc' 
the  systost  boeoaos  seconder/. 

This  ceadoanstion  of  coapetition  is  not  ncar.t  to  . 
infer  that  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  organisation. 

On  the  contrary}  It  is  an  inportant  clss-^nt  in  ‘.;.e  adniris* 
tration  of  oliaoot  any  ontorpriso  one  can  i-ns^ir.e.  However, 
when  aiaeled  with  eontrol,  it  beeonea  a  destructive  force 
neitatias  the  purpoaes  of  eontrol.  Kumerous  other  .T.eans  for 
cospotitiM  tnoag  the  units  sro  currently  available  to  both 
SAC  and  TAG,  but  the  sane  is  not  true  of  eontrol.  T.o  other 
oonpreheasiee  aethod  for  nanagenent  eontrol  exists  in  either 
eoaniwid.  Still,  it  is  only  necessary  to  revi«>w  the  unfovor- 
sUo  ceunta  frea  the  intervlev's  to  reeotmire  the  debilitat¬ 
ing  offoot  of  th*.*  rating  feature.  Each  cotolAint  is  directly 
related  to  thia  problem. 

Thttf,  s  simple,  but  effectl/e,  solution  to  the  pre- 
•Mt  aisttso  of  MSS  would  be  to  cease  usin  '  it  as  a  co'sreti- 
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tive  rating  system.  This  cculd  be  attained  merely  by  not 

revealing  the  scores  of  collateral  units.  The  control 

system  could  then  function  in  the  manner  for  which  it  was 

intended,  and  commanders  at  all  levels  could  use  it  as  a 

$ 

tool  to  improve  their  own  operation  rather  than  as  a 
measure  of  how  much  or  how  little  other  units  are  doing. 

The  climate  of  control  also  would  doubtless  benefit  from 
the  change. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  this  solution  is  that  the 
motivation  arising  from  the  competition  between  units  need 
not  be  relinquished.  Any  number  of  alternative  sources 
for  comparison  could  be  used.  These  include  the  Operational 
Readiness  Inspections,  special  composite  wing  training 
missions,  or  any  other  effort  which  is  centered  on  the  unites 
mission.  The  resultant  rating  wuld  be  far  more  meaningful 
than  it  now  is  with  the  inclusion  of  such  things  as  bar 
profits  and  news  releases. 

At  the  same  time  the  Management  Control  System  is 
relieved  of  its  rating  function,  the  items  included  in  the 
system  should  be  reviewed  with  the  intention  of  eliminating 
those  over  which  the  local  commanders  have  little  or  no 
control.  Unless  it  is  clearly  possible  for  the  unit  to 
achieve  the  standard  for  an  item,  the  item  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  from  KCS.  Retaining  items  for  which  performance  is 
"understood”  to  always  be  substandard  ineffectuates  the 
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entire  process  of  control.  Control  necessarily  involves 
correcting  to  standard,  and  if  attainnent  is  impossible, 
the  standards  must  be  changed  or  the  item  thrown  out  as 
a  waste  of  tine  and  effort. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  r.anagenent  Control  System  has  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  it  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  those  who 
manage  the  men  and  resources  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  Some  of  its  functions  are 
abused,  but  these  can  be  quickly  and  economically  remedied, 
’•’ith  those  abuses  corrected,  the  system  could  contribute 
to  its  full  potential  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a 


winning  counterforce. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 

Sortie:  A  flight  of  a  single  aircraft  which  simulates 

f 

or  accomplishes  penetration  of  enemy-held  airspace.  During 
peacetime,  it  is  a  training  flight  for  the  purpose  of 
practicing  tactics  to  be  used  in  combat.  A  sortie  is 
normally  considered  flown  by  a  bomber  or  fighter. 

Materiel:  Things  of  all  kinds  required  for  the 
equipment,  maintenance,  operation,  and  support  of  military 
activities,  both  combat  and  noncombat.  Also,  those  things 
used  in  combat  or  logistic  support  operations,  as  weapons, 
motor  vehicles,  airplane  parts,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
items  of  ordinary  use,  such  as  uniforms,  food,  bedding, 
medicines,  and  similar  items.' 

Operation;  That  which  a  person  or  group  of  persons 
is  expected  to  do  in  terms  of  the  mission  and  the  overall 
function  assigned  to  them.  In  the  plural,  usually  capitalized, 
it  is  a  major  subdivision  of  certain  he^quarters,  headed  by 
a  deputy  responsible  for  advising  the  commander  of  his  over¬ 
all  operation  (sense  1).  Also,  it  may  refer  to  an  activity 
that  controls  and  coordinates  the  flying  and  associated 
activities  of  an  air  base.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that 
the  term  is  generally  used  in  this  thesis. 
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Mission:  Any  particular  business,  service,  or  duty 
assignaent  to  be  accomplished  by  a  person,  organization, 
or  the  like,  with  the  object  of  contributing  functionally 
to  an  overall  objective. 

Effectiveness:  In  the  sense  used  in  this  analysis, 
t1lb-LW*H  leiyis  tu  xtre  ability  m'"|fl*uvl'tte*6“0g5tred  effecTT” 
Almost  without  exception,  this  effect  is  the  unites  mission. 

Efficiency:  This  tern  denoted  the  measure  of  the 
economy  of  men  and  materiel  in  the  accomplish  ent  of  a 
desired  effect. 
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GENERAL  FRAKBVORK  OF  INTERVIEWS 


Background  Information 

I 

1.  What  is  the  respondent's  duty  assignment? 

2.  How  has  his  job  been  going  the  last  week? 
Smoothly,  rou^ly, nothing  noteworthy,  etc, 

3«  How  long  has  he  used  MCS? 

■Effect Irenes 5  and  •^ficicmcy* 

1.  Effectiveness  is  a  measure  of  how  well  the  unit 
accomplishes  its  mission.  Is  the  operation  more 
or  less  effective  due  to  MCS?  Why? 

2.  Efficiency  is  a  measure  of  how  economically  the 
unit's  resources  are  used  in  pursuance  of  its 
mission.  Is  the  operation  more  or  less  efficient 
due  to  MCS?  Why? 

3.  Is  MCS  a  significant  factor  in  the  unit  effective 
ness  or  efficiency? 

Features  of  MCS 

1.  What  are  the  most  favorable  features  of  KCS? 

2.  What  are  the  least  favorable  features  of  MGS? 

3.  V/hat  are  the  current  uses  of  MCS?  or  W’hat  are 
higher  headquarters  trying  to  accomplish  with 

•  MCS? 

4.  Could  the  system  be  improved?  How? 


